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Chapter One. 

A DEFIHITION OF 
r 

RBALISM-MTURALISM IS: THE INPLIJEnCE OF THE NATITRAL SCIETTCES 

OIT MODERN LITERATURE. 

a. The revival of the natural sciences with their inductive method 
of thinlcing* 

Two n:ethods of thinking stand out in the history of philosophy, 
two processes of building up a science: induction and deduction. 
Tnduction is that process, by which the huraa^ mind mounts from the 
observation of the particular data to general truths or lav/s. 
Deduction is that process of building up scientific knowledge, th^t 
starts with accepting cettain principles, certain truths and deducts 
logically from those truths other truths. As an example of the 
use of the latter method the ^Jlthematlcal science may be denoted. 
Examples of the former we find in the field of the natural sciences. 
The first pftilosopher with whom a systenatio examination of the 
above problems is found, is Aristotle, the founder of ancient and 
modern logic. 

In mediaeval times, during the reign of the Catholic Church, the 
attitude tov/ard methods of thinking js self-evident. Deduction is 
the motto of the dogniatical, speculative meaaeval mind. Dogmas taken 
from the Scriptures, form the basit of all science^, and explain the 
universe. This dogmatic attitude necessarily killed all scientific 
inductive research and a .counts for the entire lack of progress of 
the natural sciences for fifteen hundred years. 
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The beginning of modern history destroyed the authority of the 
Churoh. And with it the deductive method of thinking soon declined. 
A new spirit of observation and exploration, the inductive process 
of thinking awoke and manifested itself in different phases of Euro- 
pearx life. The discovery of the Hew World may be Justly regarded 
as one of the first important manifestations of this modern spirit 
of scientific research and scientific thought. 

The great awakening of Europe during and after the Renaistjance- 
era led to an active search for knov;ledge by means of observation 
and experiment. This scientific spirit made naturally its most 
distinct appearance in the Universities of the time. Medicine was 
the first of the sciences to profit by this awakening o-^ the sr^trit 
flf Inquiry. The anatomical schools of the Italian Universities of 
the 16th century laid the foundations for modern medical science. 
Tn the 17th century this scientific spirit led to the formation of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris and of the famous Royal Society of 
London. These learned institutions were composed of the most eminent 
minds of the time and studied the natural sciences along the lines 
of induction, i.e. through experiment and observation. The inductive 
rrethod of research found at this time a systematic exposition in 
Prances Bacon's "Organum TTovum". 

This scientific spirit among the scholars of the time could not 
fail to influence the life of the people as a whole. About this 
period witchcraft and other relics of mediaeval superstition begin to 
dlsarpear. An Inductive, scientific method of t>^inking, bafc:ed upon 
actucil facts, begins slowly to Invade the minds of entire Western 
Europe . 

In the 18th and especially the 19th cent' rics the full results 
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of the inductive method of thinking have gradually come to light. 
:he application of the microscope, itself a consequence of the in- 
3uctive method, has wrought wonders in the evolution of the sciences* 
riOology, botany, chemics, physios, etc. begin the enormous development, 
r;hich they have reached nowadays. These were the scJenceb in which 
t>e inductive method could be used with ojjvious advantage. Soon the 
itudy of human life v/as included in this scientific research. Under 
the influence of Speculative, dogmatic Catholicism ,th;^scholars heretofore 
lad regarded man with all the mystery of his life and consciousness 
xi: something apart froni the rest of nature, especially created and 
3ared for by a divine being. With the Ilatur-philosophen of the laijt 
iecade of the 18th centuiy the scientific attitude toward Ban begins, 
julmlnating finally in 1859 in Darwin *s "Origin of Species". Since 
:hen the inductive method of thinking, through observation and expe- 
rlLient, has found recognition with the majority of the scholars in 
r^ractically every branch of learning. Herbert Spencer's "Synthetic 
Philosophy" is perhaps the most up-to-date and most comprehensive 
jompilatlon of inductively estabMshed truths. 

b. The sciences and 'R'rench philosophy In the 19th century. 

In science, studied along the lines of the inductive r:ethod. 
if research, a dozen French names with international fame stand out. 
.aplace in astronoiLy and phytjics; Fourier and Ampere in physics; 
.amurck, St.Hllaire, Hr.mboldt; Berthelot in chemistry; Claude Berntird '? 
nd Pasteur in medicine; all these names^ represent so many kings in 
he domain of modern sciences. These men are among the foremost, 
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leading scientists of the nineteenth century. Through them modern 
Prance has contributed a lionshare to the immense development of the 
sciences in our age* Furthermore their appearance sheds some light 
on the characteristic French turn of mind. Common sense, logical thln- 
Yirx^, based on actual facts, which after all is inductive thinking 
applied to every-day-life affairs feeeras-to have always been a predo-^ 
rlnant characteristic of the French mind. This national feature 
finds even in the middle ages its utterance in the Fabliaux. Mon- 
taigne is another strong representative of the same spirit. Hov/ever, 
it is not until the nineteenth century that this common sense, this 
inductive turn of mind is freerfd from mediaeval speculative impedi- 
ments and finds its highest manifestation in a series of famous scien- 
tists. 

The influence of these scientists cannot be u»d-ea?estimated 
in the study of modern French thought in general and of French philo- 
sophy in particular. 

In philosophy we find that it ^'is mainly through their influence 
that the speculative, deductive method was abandoned. The great 
influential philosopher of the century is Auguste Comte, author of 
the "Cours de phllosophae positive", which is philosophy studied 
blong the inductive method. 

The quintessence of positivism is the application of the induc- 
tive method of thinking to philosophy and all sciences. All scien- 
tific knowledge should be built up inductively, i.e. by studying 
the phenomena, the data of human experience, by noting the similitude 
in the multitude and by rl siring in that way from the special case 
to the general fact and law. 

The data of human experience are the bads of all research. 
"Tous les bons esprits repetent, depuds Bacon, qu'il n'y a de con- 
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naissanoes reelles que oelles qui reposent sur des faits observes", 
says Comte. 

Scientific knowledge is limited to the faits observes, the data 
of experience. Only to laws, inductively derived from these data, 
positivism attributes any value. All hypothesis that goes beyond 
reality, beyond our experience, beyond the observation of our senbes, 
beyond our seeing, feeling, hearing, is idle and worth nothing. 
Positivism "enseignait substantlellenBnt qu'en dehors de ce qui se* 
compte, de ce qui se pese et de ce qui se mesure, en dehors de oe 
qui tombe sous la prise de Inexperience et des sens, en dehors des 
faits et des groupements qu'on en peut faire, 11 n'y a rien que 
d*hypothetique, d'lncertain et d 'illusoir.'' Of all theories of 
a God, of a soul, and of all other theories, deductively built up 
in the minds of man and not inductively derived from the data of 
human experience, positivism denies the value. As Comte says: 
"Enfin, dans 1 ' etat positif, (which he claims France was reaching 
in his time ), I'esprit humain reconnaissant 1 'imposslbilite d'ob- 
tenir des notions absolues, renonce a chercher I'origlne et la des- 
tination de I'unlvers, et a conna^tre les causes intimes des phe- 
nomenes, pour s'attacher uniquement a decouvrir par 1 'usage bien 
combine du raisonnement et de 1 'observation, leurs lois effectives, 
c'est-a-dlBe leurs relations invariables de succession et de simlli- 
tude," 

1. Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, vol.1, p. 6. 

2. Brunetiere, La renaissance de I'Idealisme, p. 14. 

3. Comte, Cours de ph. pos., vol.1, p.4. 
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Such were the conclusions, arrived at In French philosophy 
under influence of the sciences • These conclusions are the 
arnmediate results of the consistent application of the scienti- 
fic inductive method of thin>ing to philosophy • 

The fact that the highest expression of intellectual life 
in Prance underwent this thoroughgoing influence of the sciences 
cannot fail to impress us. If philosophy is put on a scientific 
babis, v/hat can we expect to find in the lower intellectual 
spheres of a nation ? An all-pervading influence of the sciences 
offers nothing surprising anymore. 

c. The sciences basis of modern French realism. 

"Die Basis unseres ge^^ainnter. modernen Benkens bilden die 

1) 

Ilaturwissenschaften." The natural sciences have exerted a pre- 
dominant influence on the intellectut.1 atmosphere of the nine- 
teenth century. This influence we have attempted to point out 
in modern French philosophy. This influence we shall find no- 
tably reflected in modern French literature. 

At all times literature has been somewhat dependant on 
the general current of thought. Classicism is a direct product 
of the speculative, deductive turn of mind of the seventeenth 
century. It corresponds with and is influenced by deductive 
minds of mflktheraati clans like Descartes and Pascal • It reflects 

the age of Buffon and has for devise: "Cherchons une hypothese 

2) 
pour eriger une systeme." 

1. Bolsche, Katurwissenscha-Ptliche Grundlagen der Poesie, 

Leipzig, 1887, page 3. 

2. See on this point p.tfeand foil. 
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Wlth the beginning of the nineteenth century speculative 
philosophy makes place for inductive science. Or rather, the 
results obtained in the natural sciences along the precedes of 
the inductive method caused a general despising attitude toward 
all speculation^ An attitude, which in Prance finally ended in 
the practical abolition of the Catholic Church. 

An over-enthouslasm for the sciences is clearly felt during 
the entire century. By means of the inductive method the mysteries 
were going to be solved, or at least settled, it was claimed. 
Sole attention was given to the natural sciences. The immense 
resul;ts, soon obtained, seemed to Justify the general expectations. 
The applications of steam and electricity to industry and commerce 
blinded the people for any appreciation of speculative thinking. 

The scientists have succeeded in bringing about a revolu- 
tion in traditional ideas and conceptions. 

The most important object of scientific research naturally 
became man, Entirely new conccT^tions about the corpoiySal and 
incorporeal existence of man arose. Heretofore, under influence 
of orthodoxy, it had been customary to consider man aa something 
apart from the rest of nature, espedially created and cared for 
by a divine being. Modern science placed man in his true milieu. 
It conceived hin in his relations to the kosmos as aspeclmen 
of organic life, as an animal. The essential difference between 
man and the animalworld, upheld by speculative thinking, fell 
away. 5oon the Darwinistic theory, though not always accepted 
in its ultimate conclusions, came in vogue. That man is nothing 
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1) 

but a higher development of the animalworld soon became an axiom. 

The results of the new experiments on animal and tther 
organic life were naturally applied to the human being as the 
higher animal. In that way we see that the theories of heredity 
and milieu Moame to form the basis of the comparatively new 
science^ sociology. Heredity and milieu became the deciding factors 
in the analysis of social conditions and in the consideration of 
the individual. Psychology, the science of the ^^X^ , naturally 
underv^/ent a material change. The physiology of the brain begins 
to take an important part in the consideration of mental pheno- 
mena. 

With notionSlike the above the sciences have taken the 
nineteenth century by storm. The entire cercle of ideas of 
the popular mind haa been revolutionized. In its enth^usiasm 
the age tried to do radi"Ba3Ay away with all tradition, with 
all speculative thought. 

It is this over-empha4±s on the sciences .which characterizes 
the intellectual atmosphere of ent i - r e- Europe ^ and especially of 
Prance during the latter half of the nineteenth century. It 
Is this same 6mphasis on the sciences which has given a strong 
imprint on the French literature during that period. 

Literature at all times reflects the intellectual life 
of the nation among which it is produced. Modern French literature 
reflects the all pervading infltience of the natural sciences 
on the intellectual life of the French nation of modern times. 

Those elements in modern French literature, which reflect 

this influence of the sciences, constitute the Realism-Naturalism 
of that literature. 

1. Compare: Lange, History of Materialism, vol.3, pp. 83-110. 
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The sciences are at the basis of the modern reallstlo current 

1) 

in French literature. The realistic elements in French literature 

are those new elements whlc"^ have been furnished and brought into 
it try" th e - ^oi eff»eg> either directly or indirectly by the sciences. 

The object of this paper is to make a comparison of the 
realism in the modern French novel and in the modern French 
drama. To this end it shall be necessary to trace the realistic 
elements separately in both novel and drama. And inoorder to 
accomplish this task, it shall be necessary, according to 
our definition, to trace the scientific elements in the novel 
and the drama, 

A number of scientific influences on modern French litera- 
ture are very obvious. In the first place the realistic arttheory, 
as far as it has taken a conscious form and has been formulated, 
takes the same basis as the sciences, to-wit the inductive method, 
the method of observation and experimentation. And from this 
arttheory the entire realistic technique is derived. Further we 
find that the scientific conception of man as an higher animal 
has introduced itself into literature. The theories of heredity 
and milieu, a scientific physiological conception of love, anti- 
idealistic, scientific explanations of religiouB emotions are so 
nany clear examples of scientific influences. 

As the scope of my subject is alltogether too broad to 

call for an exhaustive treatment, I shall have to limit myself 

1. The terms realism and naturalism are used almost interchan- 
geably by modern critics. See on this point: Petit de Julleville, 
Hist, de la langue et de la litt. fr., vol. 8, p. 1. In this paper 

I shall use the words as synonyras, unless otherwise (denoted. 
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to the consideration of the most important realistic soientific 
elements in the drama and the novel* 

In my next chapter I expect to take upMihe^'lzi general^ more 
or less soientific pretention of the French realists. 

In the following chapters I shall attempt to treat succes- 
sively the scientific realistic treatment of love in the 
drama and novel, the theories of heredity and milieu, the 

general anti-idealistic, scientific attitude, the scientific 

and 
realibtic arttheory, the realistic technique . In each chapter 

I shall ^irst I trace the realistic element under consideration//?Ln 

the novel and then in the drama. In my conclusion I shall try 

to summarize the results obtained in the separate chapters in 

order to arrive at a comparison. 

1, The definition of realism-naturalism, aa given above, 
may at first sight seem somewhat bold. However It has the advan- 
tage of not being in contradlctio i v/ith the definitions, usually 
given. In Petit de Jullevlllo ,:;^ex: £JTTAg^^^^ a>;.tonishing fact that 
no attempt is made at giving a^ e •^' i notion , at least not in the 
chapter, dealing with realism, written br Davld-F:aiivageot (vol.8, 
pp. 1-20). In this chapter I have been able to find only an 
a^^glomeration of material and a lack of all logical, systematic . 
exposition of the saubject. On page 5, after "having tre^^ed about '•^'^*- '^ 
rea'ism for four pages, the autlor inakes a statement, ^which might 
have^been meatt as a de'^inition. He sa^^b there: "En definitive, 
le reallsme franpais de 185C est une reaction contre le roman- 
tisme d'imprestiion personnelle, et par suite, il se rapproche du 
clasbieisme en reprenant la vieille tradition nationale de 1 'ob- 
servation; 11 la ressalsit vlgoureuserr.ent et l'exv>loite, en 
I'abaiosant toutefols et en la mettant dans I'esclavage de 
la matierc: oela, a cause de la philosophie dont il emane." 
Analyzing this statement, we find ?rench realism of 1850 (does 
this include Sola ?) qualified a^ a reaction against Romanticism, 
taking up again the "vieille tradition nationale" of observation, 
this observation being put "dans I'esclavage de la matiere" on 
account of the philosophy, which gave it birth. Vague as this ^ ^u^ 
qualification of realism may seem,"^ ovory bit of it is true#."*t ^^]^ • 

Reducing this statnent to its most concise form we get: realism 
takes observation as basis, and is in this influenced by philosophy. 
Which philBSophy ? Pages 5-9 take this :natter up. There the author 
distinguishes between the sensualism of Condillac. which should 
have influenced the "1 'art pour 1 'art'stibool, and the sensualism of 
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Augubte Comte, whlcV hfc-s influenced Zola. The connection between 
the sensualism of Condlllac and the \ 'art pour 1 'art" school is 
not by any ipeans convincing, even doubtful. The only evidence 
brought forward is the preface to Gautier's Mademoiselle de Maupln, 
written about 1834. Why this preface should represent the ideas 
of Flaubert and( Dei Goncoutts, is not clear, especially when we 
consider the fact that those authors came about 30 years later. 
In this connection it is of special im]nortance to note that 
Cassagne in his splendid work on' La theAorie de I'art pour I'art, 
published in 1906, never even mentions Condillac i-^^ 

The attempt at explaining the realistic elements in modern 
French literature as the outgrowth of a definite philoaophioal 
current seems almost futile. How are we going to explain in 
that v;ay the realism of BalEac and Dumasfils and of a good many 
authors, whose philosophical training was practically nihil? 
Of course, when we study realism in its most conscious and oonsid- 
tent form, as found ^71^ ^^ Zola, the connection with Comte's 
philosophy cannot be^^ttSnied. V/e have to admit a common basis: 
the inductive mathod of thinking, by means of observation and 
experiment. But this inductive method of thinking is the result 
of the infl; ence of the sciences on boilth philosophy and -and^ 
literature. In Zola's case we happen to know for certain, that 
he was influenced by the scientist Claude Bernard, and not by 
Augusts Comte. 

A more concise definition of realism is given in the same 
volume (8) of Petit de Julleville, in Doumic's chapter on the 
theater. On page 83, Dj^umic says: "Le roman, la critique, I'his- 
toire^vont obeir aux memes tendances, qui consistent pour I'ecri- 
vain a ef facer sa personne et a la subordonner a I'objet." This 
is the very common definition of realism being objectivism in 
literature. However objectivism is nothing else but a consistent 
application of inductive thinking. This definition has the disad- 
vantage of being somewhat too technical. At the same time it is 
apparent that a broad interpretation brings it in perfect agree- 
ment with my definition. 

The great influence of the sciences on modern literature 
is not denied by the critics. In Petit d^ Julleville 's chapter 
on ''La lltterature scientifique au XIZe siecle^Ve find the following 
statement: f^p. 660, vol.8) "Par centre, la lltterature scienti- 
fique a joue un grand role dans I'eclosion de l^ecole litt^raire 
naturalists ou realists. ^ Les tenants de cette ecole ont meoe 
affiche, parfois, des pretentions scien'^ifiques hors de proportion 
avec leur competence scientifique; en depit de ce travers, quel- 
^ues-uns ont ecrits des oBUvres durables; et tous ont contribue 
a developper dans 1 ^esprit contemporain le gout de 1 'observation 
precise." 

An interesting work in this connection is the work of 
r.:r. Robert Fath on "I'inflo.ence ^de la science sur la litt8rature 
franpaise dans la seconds moltie du XIXe siecle (1901)"; this 
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dissertation has been reviewed by Domnio in his Hommes et Idees 
du ZIXe sieclel In this review, after having cited' specific exam- 
ples of scientific influences on mo^dern literature, Doumic 
makes the following statement :" Tous ces examples, et tant 
d'autres qu*41 serait facile d'y aj outer, montrent assez ^uel 
prestige ou quel espece de fascination la science a exercee sur 
les ecrivains pendant tpute la seconde moitie du XlXe^siecle. 
Reste a savoir comment, sous cette influence, ^la litterature 
8 'est trouvee modifiee dans sa con9ertion generale d'abord et 
ensuite dans quelc^u^s-uns de ses resultats -parti cullers. La 
transformation a ete profonde et on n'en imagine guere de plus 
complete, pulsque c'est §n grande parole k Inaction de I'esprit 
sclentifique que la litterature doit etre passee du mode roman- 
tlque au mode realiste." .|>^ 

This very up-to-date concqtion of realism, as being "en grande 
part*e" due to the influence of the sciences is noteworthy. The 
transition to our definition is easy^ Change "en grande partle" 
to mainly . Doulfc.ess on6 of the factors, that has aided modern realism 
is democracy. The minute, scientific study of social life in 
its lower as well as in its higher spheres has been facilitated 
by the modern democratic spirit, by socialism, by the intense 
Interest, taken in social problems nowadays. However, beyond 
any doubt, the general tendency of realism is to assimilate 
the modern scientific spirit to literature. Just as religious 
and philosophical Ideas have undergone a material change under 
Influence of the sciences, so literature had to undergo its 
transformation . What else is ob,1ectivlsm, or observation, or 
reproduction of reality but an application of scientific thinking 
to literature? Twenty-five years ago kVilhelm Bolsche expressed 
this fundamental undergiruund of modern realism in his "Die natur- 
wiasenschaftlichen Grundlagen der Poesie, Prolegomena einer 
realistischen Aesthetik". On page 5 of this work he states: 
"Eine Anpassung an die neuen Resultate der Porsohung (of the 
natural sciences) ist durchweg das Einfachste, was man verlangen 
kann. Der gesunde Realismus ermoglicht diese AnpaRSung. Indem 
er einerseits die hohen Outer der Poesie wahrt, eraezt er anderer- 
seitB die veralteten Grundanschauungen in geschicktem Umtausch 
durch neue, der exacten Wissenschaft entsprechende. Mlt Genugthu- 
ung gewahrt er dabei, dass die neuen Stutzen nicht nur relatiVy 
sondern auch absolut besser sind, als die alten, und dass er ajkbei 
Gelegenheit dleser Anpassung der Poesie ein frisohes Lebensprin- 
clp zufuhrt, das nach volkommener Eingewohnung hoohstwahrsohelnllch 
ganz neue Bluthen am edeln Stamme des diehterischen Schaffens 
zeitigen wird, die niemand ahaen konnte. Das ist in abstracter 
Ziirze die eigentlich verstandesgemasse Definition des Realismus." 
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THE SCIE^TTIFIC PRETEITTIOH OF THE FRETICH REALISTS, 

The modern realists-naturalists pretend to be scientists* 
The French realistic authors of the nineteenth century are all 
conscious of the influence of the sciences on their productions. 
Though at the same vtime the scientific influence on modern 
^'realism has been much intenser than the first realists even sus- 
pected. That the sciences are really at the basis of modern 
realism and that the realistic arttheory is founded on scientific 
inductive thinking are conclusions/ which only the last realists 
were able to draw. 

With the initiator of the modern realistic French novel, with 
1 Ba lfcac the scientific attitude 4s already very much in evidence. 
It is beyond doubt that, when Bal^o started on his literary 
career, he waw not conscious of the scientific influence, his 
work was showing. Re was hardly aware of the fact that he was 
the initiator of an entirely new movement in literature. How- 
ever, toward the end of his career, when he compiles all his 
important works under the title of Comedie Humaine, he shows 
hinself entirely conscious of his scientific attitude. In the 
Preface to the Comedie Humaine he compares his study of society 
with the natural sciences as developped by Lamarck, Geoffrey 
Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier, whose works he absorbed in earlier 
years. He compares humanity with the animalworld and the work 
of the novelist with that of the sdientist. *'I1 n'y a qu'un 
animal", he jsays. "Le Createur ne s'est servi que d'un seul 
et mene patron pour tous les etres organises, L* animal est un 
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prinoipe qui prend la ^orme exterieure, ou pour parler plus 



./ 



exadtement, les differences de sa forme dans les milieux ou 
11 est appele a se developper* les especes zoologlgueB re- 
sultent de ces differences. Sous ce rapport la societe ressemble 
a la nature. La societe ne fait-elle pas de I'homme, sulvant 
les milieux ou son action se deploie autant d'hommes dlfferents 

qu'll y a de varietes en zoologie ? II a done existe, 

11 exlbtera done de tout temps des es-neces sociales, comre il 

1) 

y a des especes zoologlques." 

Do the above lines not show clearly the attitude of 
the natural scientist, 7/hich BalSfcic so often ta>es in his 
study of human society? The scientific conception of man as 
an animal is, though often perhaps isorawhat unconsciously, at 
the basis of Balsac^'s realiom. 

It is only natural that romantic and other influences 
'play still Ian Important part in Balsac's work* He was not by 
any means a consistent realist, supposing consistent realism is 
r>os::ible. But let it suffice that he absorbed the latest 
scientific notions, he the Docteur es ::clences x'oclales, as he 
liked to call himself. And these scientific influences form the 
basis of his realism. 

The next novelist of importance, who giade French realism 
what it is, is Gustave Flaubert. The author of I^adame Bovary 
is fully aware of the Influonce of t he sciences on his worV. 

I] — 1 
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His intensely artistic temperament, inherited from the Romanti- 
cists, made him accept the scier.tific influences only taluctant- 
ly however. He dreamed of an adaptation of the sciences to 
literature without sacrificing the artistic elements in litera- 
ry productions, "La science est le moyen, dont le but est I'art," 

was the devise of the I'art pour I'art school, of which "Plaubert 

1) 

is doubtless the strongest representativJS, 

The scientific attitude toward society, the scientific 
emphasis on the animal part in man, is clearly expressed by 
Flaubert on several occasions* 

"L'hlstolre et I'hlstoire naturelle, volla deux muses . 

de I'age moderne," 

"La litterature prendra de plus en plus des allures de la 

science . Jusqu^a present, on a fort peu parle des autres* 

Le roman n'a ete que I'exposition de la personnalite de I'auteur... 

II faut pourtant que les sciences morales prennent une autre 

route, et qu'elles precedent comme les sciences physiques par 

1 'Inpartlalite TTous manquons de science avarjt tout; 

nous pataugeons dans une barbaric de sauvages; la phllosophie 

telle qu'on la fait et la religion telle uu'elle subsiste sont 

des verres de couleur qui empechent de voir clair parce que,..." 

This evidence of Flaubert's scientific attitude seems 

jj^'k't convincing, "Corame Bal^c, Flaubert subordonne la psycho- 

logie a la physiologie Fils et frere de medecin, ayant subi 

de bonne heure la severe discipline des sciences, il fait de 

la psychologic une province de I'histolre naturelle et ramene 

a leurs causes physiologiques tous leB phenomenes de I'activite 

Intel lectuelle et sentnentale. " 

^ 

1, See A.CusBgne, La theorle de I'art pour I'art, p. E82 & foil . 

£. ,, Casaagne, l.a., p. 27E. , 

3, ,, Cassagne,l,a.,r. 285, and Doumic, Hommes et Idees,p.l43. 

4. Petit de Julleville, l.a., vol. 8, p. 173. Digitized by VnOOglC 
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Tho novelists, we have to consider next are the natura- 
lists proper, authors like the Goncourts, Guy de Maupassant and 
Emile Zola* It scarcely requires any proof, that these authors 
aimed at being scientists and applied the results of the scien- 
ces to literature* 

As far as the brothers Gonoourt are concerned, we might 
mention as a clear example Germinie Lacerteux* With Germinie 
Lacerteux the medical s4ie||ce males its debut in literature. 
Germinie Lacerteux is the introduction of pathology into litera- 
ture. The scientific data are g'ven with an astounding exact- 
ness. As Zola expresses it: "Dans notre literature, Mrs > de 
Goncourt restent pour moi un cas artistique superbe, un de ces 
phenomenes cerebraux, qui dans I'ordre pathologique font I'emer- 

veillement des grands medecins " 

That Zola himself made the pretention of being a 
"being a scientist :is beyond contradiction. In his Roman Ex- 
perimental his aim at scientific truth is expounded at length, 
'^ola has the distinction of being the man in whdm the scientific 
basis of i>i^ modern realism came to full conBciousness. He not 
only aspires -air introducing^ science into literature, as Balsac 
and Flaubert before him did. But moreover he draws the ultimate 
conclusions of the realistic movement, for. Zola literature and 
science have the same aim. The have the same object and the 
same method. Claude Bernard's "Introduction a la medecine 
experimental e" is Zola*s gospel. In Zola realism takes its 
most consistent form, i.e. it pretends to be nothing else but 
natural science. "Le roman experimental est une consequence 
1. Zola, Les Romanciers naturalistes, page 251. 
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de 1' evolution solentlfique du sieole; 11 continue et coSlete 
la physiologie 11 est la lltterature de notre age solen- 
tlfique, oomme la lltterature olasslque et romantlque a cor- 
rospondu a un age de scolastlque et de theologle." 

Among Zola's admirers Guy de I^laupassant Is doubtless 
most noteworthy. As he follows closely In the footsteps of his 
master, his scientific attitude needs no flrther proof. 

Resuming the above, we find that from Balsac on the 
realistic novelists have been more or less pretending to be 
scientists. 

..e next arrive at the consideration of the modern realistic 
drama. The question arises: were the dramatists equally con- 
scious of their scientific attitude ? Did they too pretend to 
be scientists ? 

The initiator of the modern realistic drama is Dumas Fils . 
On the whole, as far as the choice of his subject-matter is 
concerned, Dumas Pils was doubtless influenced by the realistic 
novel of his time, especially by BalBac. And In that respect 
scientific influences can be traced indirectly. Yet Dumas was 
too original an author to allow a total explanation by way of 
mere influences. of other authors. A scientific attitude, inde- 
l^endant of Balzac and a direct result of the "esprit scientifique" 
of his time, can be pointed out. It is well known how he likes 
to Indulge in discussions of the method of observation and expe- 
rimentation, how he emphasizes in the Pre' faces to his later 
works the importance of sciences like physiology, phrenology, 
chemistry, natural history, and how he cites natural scientists 
like lavater and Hahnemann. Doubtless, there is something true 



1. Zola, Le Roman Experimental, p*22. 

2. Doumic, Portraits d'Ecrivains, p. 8-9. 
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in what Doumio says: "La gaucherie mSne aveo laquelle I'auteur 
de la Femme de Claude manie ce jargon scientlflque temoigne assez 
d'une bonne volonte eperdue de se mettre a la mode du Jour." 

But this muoh remains certain, that a scientific attitude 

Is quite evident in Dumas Pils* He tried to put the drama on 

I" 
a scientific basis. And if he did not succeed vey well in this 

attempt, we shall have to lay the cause not with him, but with 
the drama, a genre of literature, which does not allow scien- 
tific exposition. To what extent the sciences have actually 
influenced his work, we shall see in the following chapters. 
Emile Augier , the next dramatist under consideration, 
was far less conscious of the theory of art he was representing 
on the stage. Eminent a dramatibt as he may have been, the 
author of the Mariage d*01ympe and the Lionnes Pauvres was, as 
far as his realism is concerned, only making use of suggestions, 
furnished by his predecessor by a few years, Alexandre Dumas Fils. 
A bourgeois through and through, gifted with a good deal of 
common sense, he was not inclined toward theorizing. He was 
too practical a man to attribute scientific aims to the drama. 

The dramatists following Dumas and Augier, such as 
S ardou , Peuillet , M eilhac and H alevy , Henry Becque, show no 
ostensible signs of making scientific pretentions. With the 
exception of Becque, their aim is to produce % "piece bien faite". 
Convention and intrigue are the predominant features of their 
works. And nothing is mbre unscientific than the conception 
of a drama as an ingenious piece of invention. 

The Theatre Libre , aimed at the consistent application 
of naturalistic artprinciples to the drama. Consequently some 



1. Doumic, Hommes et Idees, p.l45. 
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scientific pretention must be traceable* 

As far as the jrrenoh drama of the last 20 years is concer- 
ned, it is a well known fact that men like Hervieu, J^onnay , 
Lave dan, Bernstein , etc* consider the drama almost exclusively 
as a means of making a fortune. Skilful intrigue plays the 
most important role in their works. Brieux 's Les Avaries is 
one of the few exceptions, where science forms a substantial 
part of the play. 

Resuming the above, we find that from Balg.ac on 
the realistic novelists have been making the pretention of 
being to some extent scientists. With the initiator Balsac 
this pretention is still expressed somewhat vaguftSky. With 
the leader of modern realism, this pretention becomes the 
basis of the realistic novel. In the realistic drama, on 
the contrary, we have found the situation to be entirely 
different. While Dumas Pils makes still some weak pretention 
of having scientific aims, with the following dramatists this 
pretention disappears entirely; Scribe's intrigue and invention 
take entirely the place of science • 
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SCIENTIPIC REALISTIC TREATTffiSTIT OF LOVE. 

With the metaphysioal oohception of man a metaphysical 
conception of love corresponds. When emphasis is laid on 
man's soul, his corporeal existence is neglected. In classicism 
love was an abstraction, it stood for one of the higher passions, 
it was merely a psychological phenomenon* In Romanticism 
nothing impresses us more than the divine origin and character 
of love* 

These fundamentally untrue representations of the greatest 

factor and impulse of all literature met a severe critic in the 

natural scientist of the nineteenth century. What else is love, 

80 says the modern man of science, but a nhysiolOr leal phenorenon, 

common to the entire aniraalworld, from the lowest species up 

to its highest evolution: man ? A^ an empty stomach produces 

1) 
hunger, so need of sexual relation accounts for love. The 

sexual problem is at the basis of all love. Through it only 

love can be explained and its ot^gin and ultimate end found. 

This is the conception of love as expounded by modem science. 

At the same tli^e it is the conception, which experience and 

common sense teach us to be true, ewpeclally when in mature 

age v/e reflect the course of life. "Der gesunde Spiessbiirger, 

der seine Gehlrncentra noch in erfreulicher Ordnung beisammen 

hat, ujiterscheidet schllessllch mit sichern Gefuhl die "Llebe 

wie sie im Leben Vorkoramt" von der Llebe "in Buchern und 

Theaterstucken", und der Junge Mann Oder das junge Madchen, 

1. Compare Bolsche, TTaturwissensohaftliche Grundlagen der 
Poesie, pp. 57-8. 
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die sioh schon in unrelfen Jahren duroh das bestandlpe Horen und 
Lesen In letztere zuerst hlnelnhimmeln, sehen slch durchweg bel 
spaterm, relfem Elntrltt In das wirkliche Leben genothigt, Jenes 
erste Bild zwagswelse wieder aus dem Gehlrn herauszuschaffen — 
ein Process, der in nur zu vlelen Fallen gar nicht mehr geiingt- 
so wenig, wie eln Kind, das man an Morphlum gewohnt hat, spat'er 
noch normal einschlafen kann* V/er nicht blind 1st, muss ein- 

sehen, dass wir hier dem volkommenen Bankerotte der erotischen 

1) 
Poesie entgegensteuern " 

The scientist, who considers love as a mere physiological 
phenomenon is after all only expounding a ^^r4th, of which ex- 
perience convinced the man of common sense long ago. The dif- 
ference is that the scientist enters more systematically and 
deeper into the problem. 

This attitude of the scientist toward love has had a 
tremendous influence on modem literature. The realist makes 
scientific pretentions, and as a result, his treatment of love 
is scientific on the whole. He does away with the old idea- 
listic, metaphysical, divine love; in its stead he represents 
the physiological, scientific love. 

This emphasis on the physiological side of love has led 
to the repret:entation of sex^ / in all its bareness in drama 
and novel. The picturing of sexual life itself has given rise 
to the voluminous "litterature brutale". Prostitution and adul- 
tery are other impottant phases of the sexual problem, that 
have furnished ample material to the modern realist. T shall 
try to point out in each of the realistic novelists and drt^ma- 
tistb the extent odf their realistic treatment of love. 
1. Bolsche, l.a. p. 62 and foil. 
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V/lth Stendhal the realistic treatment of love in the modern 
novel commences. His work "De 1 'Amour" might be called a pro- 
test against the idealized conception of love. He gives love 
its physiological "basis , though at the same time he does not 
neglect other factors, such as imagination, intellect, etc. 

"Aimer, he says, c'est avoir du plaisir a voir, toucher, sentir 

1) 
par tous les sens." A man of the world, a freethinker, having 

no regard for the common standards of morality, he was through 
his various experiences in life a competent Judge on the matter 
of women and love. His "Journal" gives us someijhat an insight 
in his "gout Inne" for the fairer sex. The ideas on love, as 
found in^De 1 'Amour are the outgrowth of his jkii Don Juan-ex- 
periences. He naturally recognizes the physical pleasure as 

the far most important element inlove. He even compares 

3) 
love among human beings with that among animals in the v/oods. 

In Stendhal's novels this emphasis on the physiolo- 
gical basis of love is sought in vain. Practically all of his 
characters are psychological, intellectual, thinking human 
beings, and not men and women of flesh and bone. Take^e.g.; 

as one example out of many the character of Julien in Rouge et 

4) 
TToir. Julien 's love affairs, which interest us most for the 

present, are the result of calculation, of ambition, of a 

desire to satisfy his vague Napoleonic pride. At night, when 

he has returned to his room, after having been holding in the 

dark the hand of Madame de Renal, his first thought is the 

Memorial de Sainte-Helene. "En rentrant dans sa charabre, il 

1. Stendhal, De 1 'Amour, p. 4. 

2. Compare A.Chuquet, Stendhal-Beyle, pp. 353 & foil. 

3. Stendhal, De 1 'Amour, pp. 5-6. 

4. See on the characters of Stendhal Zola's Romanclers 

Naturalist es, especially pages 83-10"^'. 
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ne songea qu'a im bonheur, oelui de reprendre son livre favori; 
a vlngt ans, I'idee du monde et de I'effet a y produlre I'em- 
porte sur tout. Blent ot cependant il posa le llvre. A force 
de songer aux ^lotoiree de Napoleon, 11 avalt vu quelque chose 
de nouveau dans la slenne.. .. Oui, J 'al gagne une batallle, se 
dlt-il; 11 faut en prof Iter; 11 faut ecraser I'orguell de ce 
fler gentilhomme pendant qu'll est en retralte. C'est la 

1) 

TTapoleon tout pur." CcBtalnly a remarlrable love, that love 

of Jtilien for Madame de Renal^ A love not based on passion, 

but on a Napoleonic ambition of defeating the husband of the 

woman, he is supposed to love* 

At the same time the sexual element is not entirely lacking. 

Adultery and illegitimate relation are carried out to their 

fullest extent. 

All in all we are justified in saying that Stendhal 
classic- 
marks the transition from the romantic conception of love to 

the realistic treatment of that problem, 

VVJth Ballac a consistent realistic?, scientific concep- 

— ^ 

tion of love enters into literature. 

His "Physiologle du mariage" is of special i^iterest to 

us, uQ it contains his ideas on marriage, love and adultery. 

The title speaks for itself. Balffac is thouroughly conv'nced 

of the importance of the sexual problem iniLove. The book is 

a sort of satire on the Rabelals-order. It is noteworthy on 

account of its entire lack of idealization of women. In giving 

a definition of the fairer sex, he says among other things, the 

following: "Elle ne se plait pendant la nuit que sur le duvet 
1. Stendhal, Le Rouge et le Noir, pp.66-67. 
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le plus doxxx; pendant le Jour que sur les divans de or in; aussi 

la position horizontale est-elle oelle qu'elle prend le plus 

1) 

Yolontiers," 

He lays empha4is on sex in marriage* '^Physiquement, un 

2) 
homme est plus longtemps homme que la feirane n*est femme." 

3) 
"la courtisane eat une institution, si elle est un besoin." 

4) 
"lie comraenoez jamais le marriage par un viol." His work is 

full of statements of the sort showing his profound study of 

physical love* Moreover, chapters, like Hygiene du mariage, 

Theorie du Lit (subdivided in Les deux lits jumeaux, Des cham- 

bres separees, and D'un seul et meme lit), shed sufficient light 

on his realistic conception of love. 

In his novels this physiological study of love Is very 

mftch in evidence* TaVe for instance the description of the 

av/akening of sex in Ursule I/drouet* Ursule gives a naif account 

of her own sensations. "Je me suis aper^ue que ce cou si frais, 

CO visage et ces beaux cheveux noirs etaient bien differents 

des votres, quand je vous regardais vous faisant la barbe. II 

m'a monte, Je ne sals d'ou, comme une vapeur par vagues au coeur, 

dans le gosier, a la tete, et si violemment que je me suis 

assise. Je ne pauvais me tenir debout, Je tremblais 

5) 

Je me suis cachee, aussi honteuse qu'heureuse^ etc. 

This is a clear attempt at describing the physiological phe- 
nomena in the awakening of love or sex in Ursule Mirouet. 

1. Balsac, Oeuvres Completes, vol 17, p. 256. 

2. Balsac, l.a. vol, 17, p. 270. 

3. Balsac, l.a. vol. 17, p. 281. 

4. Balsac, l.a. vol. 17, p. 289. 

5. Balsac, l.a. vol. 5, p. 87 and -foil. 
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As another example of study of sexual life I might mention 
Balaao's characterization of baron Hulot. Baron Hulot's predo- 
minant characteristic Baleac sets forth in a few lines. "Tant 
que le baron Hulot d'Ervy fut bel homme, les amoutettes n'eu- 
rent aucune influence sur sa fortune; mais a cinquante ans, il 
fallut compter sur les graces, A cet age, 1 'amour, chez les 

vieux hommes, se change en vice; il s 'y mele des vanites insen- 

1) 
sees..," The study of this "vice", of this sex in the old 



baron Hulot is to a great extent the subject-matter of Balsac's 
Cousins Bette. 

Considering Ballac's ideas on. love, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact, that the oourtisane plays an important 
role in his works. Prostitution, that domain of sex par excel- 
lence, could not bypassed by unnoticed. Esther, Josepha, 
Valerie Marneffe, Plore Brazier, mark the beginning of the 
realistic study of the court isane in literature. 

Concluding, we may say that Balsac's attitiide toward 
love is that of a scientist. He emphasizes the physiological 
side of the problem. Sex is the basis of his studies on that 
subject. 

Much the same treatment of love is found in that epoch- 
making work of Gustave Flaubert : Madame Bovary. This work was 
the result of several of the best years of Flaubert's life. 
In giving a scientifically accurate representation of the human 
animal it finds no equal. For what else arc I.'adame Bovary, 
Rodolphe, and Leon, but so many animal? whose sexual instincts 
furnish the material for the novel? Sex (e.g. is the basis 

1. Balsac, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 10, p. 26. 
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of Rodolphe'B love for I/!adame Bovary* When he sees Emma for 

the firstjbime, his sexual instinct is aroused* "Madame Bovary 

prit la cuvette. Pour la mettre sur la table, dans le mouvement 

(ju'elle fit en s'inclinant, sa robe s'evasa autour d'elle 

sur les carreaux de la salle; et corame Emma, baissee, chan- 

celalt un peu, en ecartant les bras, le ganflement de I'etoffe 

se crevait de place en place, eelon les inflexions de son 

1) 
corsage." When Rodolphe comes home, he thinks the matter over. 

"II revoyait Emma dans le salle, habillee comme il I'avait vue, 

et il la deshabillait.~Oh, Je I'aurai, s 'eoria--^-il " 

And later on, when they go out riding, the same emphasis 

is laid on the sexual instinct. "Mais sa robe trop longue 

1 'embarrassait, bien qu'elle la po^at relevee par la queue; et 

Rodolphe, marchait derriare elle, contemplait entre oe drap 

noir et la bottine noire la delicatesse de son bas blanc, qui 

lui serablait quelque chose de sa nudite..." 

In Guy de Maupassant the study of physical love is very 

much in evidence. Une Vie and Bel Ami ipight justly be regarded 

4) 
as studies of sexual brutality. 

Une vie is the story of the suffering life of an excel- 
lent woman, ruined by a man's coarse sensuality. For Julien a 
woman is nothing but an object of satisfaction of his sexual 
instincts. With a cynical cold-bloodedness he enters Jeanne's 
room the night after the wedding, V/hen Jeanne hesitates , 
Julien 's suggeBtion is: "Pourquoi plus tard pulsque nous fini- 
rons toujours par; 1« ?" 

1. Flaubert, Oeuvres Completes, vol. l,p. 175. 

2. Flaubert, l.al.p. 178. 

3. Flaubert, l.a; p. 217. 

4. Compare Tolstoi, Works, vol.10, p. 483. 

5. Guy de Maupassant, Une Yie, p. 76-83. 
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In Bel Ami It is by means of sensual brutality that the hero 

shapes his career and attains prosperity and success in society. 

All of Duroy's love adventures are based on brutal sex. When 

for the first time he meets Lime fforestier in the morning in her 

cabinet de travail, the author gives us the following details: 

"iiuand 11 sentait pres de lui ftoie Porestier, avec son sourire 

Irnraobile et gracleux qui attiralt et arretait en meme temps, 

qui semblait dire: "Vous me plaisez" et aussi "Prenez garde", 

dont on ne oomprenalt jamais le sens veritable, 11 eprouvalt 

surtout le deslr de se coucher a ses pieds, ou de balser la 

fine dentelle de son corsage et d'asptrer lentement I'air chaud 

et parfume qui devait sortir de la, glissant entre les seins. 

Aupres de Itoie de Marel, 11 sentait en lui un deslr plus brutal, 

plus precis, un deslr qui fremissait dans ses mains deYant les 

1) 
contours soul eves de la sole legere." 

The same emphasis on the sexual element we find in the 
characterization of Paul in Mont-Oriol. Taking advantage of the 
first opportunity he meets Christ 4an9 alone, he lets his animal- 
instincts get the better of him. "II lui avalt saisi les mains 
et lui balsalt le bout des ongles en balbutiant •'-ChrAstiane. 
Christ iane. .Prenez-moi, .Tuez-moi. . .je vous aims, • •Christlane.7 
Elle le sentait trembler, frissonner a ses pieds. II lui bal- 
salt les genoux malntenant, avec des sanglots prof ends dans la 
poltrlne. Elle eut peur qu'll ne devlnt fou et se leva pour se 

sauver. Mais 11 s'etait dress e plus vlte qu^elle et 1 'avalt 

2) 
saisle dans ses bras en se jetant sur sa bouche...." 

1. Guy de Maupassant, Bel Ami, p. 89. 

2. Guy de Maupassant. Mont-Oriol, p. 142. 
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In the works of Eriiile Zola the treatment of love is naturt.1- 
ly on the main physiological. On several oocasionathe accepted 
leader of modern naturalism has tried to Impress us with the 
fact that the physiological man should be studies' . "Studies 
I'homme tel quMl est, non plus le pantin metaphysique, mais 

I'homme physiologique, determine par le milieu, agissant 

1) 
sous le jeu de tous ses organes,..," 

Consequently in the treatment of love the physiological 
side of the problem is strongly emphasized, A number of inten- 
sely interesting studies along these lines have been made by 
Zola. 

In his Paute de I'Abbe Mouret he makes a sttiking con- 
trast between nature and society, civilized as it is under 
influence of Christianity. He brings the two extremities 
in contact with eacljiother: Serge Mouret, the faithful priest 
and Albine, the child of nature. Serge Mouret forgets for a 
short time his vows and his faith, and with Albine lives the 
life of nature. And in an idealized natural way "^he "faute" 
is committed. "Et que je t'aime:, dit Serge, en I'attirant 
a lui. - lis resterent I'un a 1 'autre, dans leurs bras. lis 
ne se baissaient point, ils s'etaient pris par la taille, met- 
tant la joue centre la Joue, unis, muets, charmes de n'etre plus 
qu'un. Autour d'eux, les rosiers fleurlssaient . C'etaient 
une floraison folle, amoureuse, pleine de rires rouges, de rires 
roses, de rires blancs. Les flours vivantes s'buvraient comme 

des nudites ? and a long description of surrounding 

nature follows. Then Albine is described ay being a part of 

1. See Guyau, L^^art au point de vue sociologique,p.90. 
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part of this nature. "Je t'aime, je t^aime, repet«-it Serge a 
voix "basse. Et Albine etait xme grande rode, une des roses 
pales, ouvertes du matin. Elle avait les pieds blancs, les 
genoux et les bras roses, la nuque blonde, la gorge admirable- 
ment Teinee, d'xme moiteur exquise. Elle sentait bon, elle 

tendalt des levres qui offralent dans une coupe de corail 

1) 

leur parfum faible encore, Et Serge la respirait " 

This idealization of physical love is one of the gems of 
modern literature. In its kind it nowhere finds its equal. 
Later , after the fatal break has come, we find Serge and 
Albine in the quiet village chapel. And here is where the 
priest points out to her the abyss between him and her, be- 
tween the Church and Uature. "Tu avais raison, c'est la mort 
qui est ici, c^est la mort que je veux, la mort qui dellvre, 

qui sauve de toutes les pourrltures Entends-tu? Je nie 

la vie, je la refuse, je crache sur elle. Tes fleurs puent, 
ton soleil aveugle, ton herbe donne la lepre a qui s 'y couche, 
ton jardin est un charnier ou se decomposent les cadavres des 

choses. La terre sue 1 'abomination 

2) 

C'est la guerre entre nous, seculaire, implacable.." 

Such is the poetic realistic treatment of love in the Faute de 
Abbe Mouret. Realistic in as far as it emphasizes the physio- 
logical side of the problem. Piretic'dn as far as it is sym- 
bolic , idealizes life, and goes beyonfk truth to nature* 

Zola's genius has studied the sex in mankind in a 
great variety of forms. In Nana it is the sexual brutality of 

1. Zola, La faute de L 'Abbe Mouret, pp. 173-175. 

2. Zola, l.a. pp. 354-5. 
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1) 
prostitution that is pictured with an intense reallt^i. 

In La Bete Huraaine it is Jacques Lantier^ who in the 

heat of passion is seized with an overpowering instinct of 

2) 
murder • 

In La Joie de Vlvre the normal development of sex in a 

healthy girl is sketched. 

In every work of Zola the sexual element plays an impor- 
tant role. It is in fact by far the predominant element. 

As a last example of physiological treatment of love. in 

Ahe modern realistic novel, I wish tistes mention ii^k Germinle 

Lacerteux, by the brothers de Gone our t> The case of Germinle 

Lacerteux is so abnormal, and the treatment so scientific, that 

the work might Justly be classified under pathology. As an 

example of the// scientific spirit of the work, I select at 

random a few lines. "Get amour heureux et non satlsfait pro- 

dulslt dans I'etre physique de Germinle un slngulier phenomene 

physiologique. On aurait dit que la passion qui circulait en 

elle renouvelait et transformait son temperament lymphatique. 

II ne lui semblait plus pulser la vie coinme autrefois, goutte 

a goutte, a une source avare: une force genereuse et plelne 

lui coulait dans les velnes; le feu d'un sang riche lui coulait 

4) 
dans le corps." 

5Hiis is doubtless the strongest example of realistic, 

i.e. scientific, physiological treatment of love in the modern 

French novel. 

1. See Dr. Pascal (Leo Berg), Das sexuelle Problem in 
der modernen Lltteratur, pp34-36. Also Dr. Slegmar 
Schulze, Der^Zeltgeist der modernen Lltteratur, p. 19-21 
£. Zola, La Bete Hiimaine, pp55-56. 

3. Among typical passages I should select Zola's 
Joie de Yivre. pp 89&foll., pp. 122-3, etc. 

4. De Goncourt, Germinle Lacerteux, p. 71. 
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We now arrive at the consideration of the treaihment of loTe 
in the modem realistic Frenoh drama • 

Diamaa Fils is naturally the first dramatist we shall 
have to take up. Dumas' ideas on love are found scattered over-/^ 
his Preface/s and his plays. In "Une visits de nooes" he puts 
In the mouth of De Cygneroi a quasi-scientific definition 



of illicit love. The definition is too long to deaerve quotation. 
He Bubfliits illicft love to ihat he calls am ''analyse physiologico- 

1 ) >virtAl^ 
philosophico-chimique'\ In the Preface to the play he goes a 

little further into the subject and quotes even the definition 

of love as given in littre's Dictionnaire de medecine et de 
2) . ^ 

physiologic. ^^^' ^ 

In the Preface to the Ami des Pemmes Dumas makes an- 
other statement, showing his high scientific ambition in the 
study of sexual problems. There he says: "Je fais de la femne 
mon etude incessante, et Je compte laisser des documents 

nouveaux et tres interessants sur cette branche de I'histoire 

3) • 
naturelle." 

At the same time, while admitting the physiological 

basis of love, Dumas is a firm believer in idealized love* 

The last two pages of the above mentionned Preface 46 the 

Visits des Nooes prove this distinctly. After a long tirade 

on the eternal love between Philemon and Baucis, Orpheus and 

Eurydice, Roiaeo and Juliet, Paul and Virginie, he says:" Tel 

ec3t le oaractere distinct if de 1 'amour: 1 'unite, I'eternite, 

et des lors, mais a cette condition seule, il peut exister 

dans toutes les situations, malgre tous les obstacles • Cet 

1. Dumas Fils, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 5, pp. 32-33. 

2. Dumas Pils^ l.a. vol. 5, p. 6. 

3. Dumas Pils, l.a. vol. ; see also G.Larroumet, 
Etudes de critique dramatique, vol.1, pp326-7. t 
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amour-la donne I'eternlte a ceiuc qui I'eprouvent; il donne 
I'immort elite a oeuz qui le ohantent. Gloire a oeux qui le 
chantent et I'eprouvent a la fois." The question arises to 
what extent we have to take the author of the Dame aux Camelias 
seriously, when he writes phrases like the above in order to 
defend the morality of his Une Visits de Uoces* 

This much is certain. Idealized love finds very little 
place in his works. The Dame aux Camelias is an exception* ''^^ ^ 

On the other hand, in practically every one of Dtimas' dra- 
mas a very strong emphasis is laid on sex in man and woman. 
^"^Fractically every oiie \)f his dramas turns on adultery or il- 
legitimacy. 

We now come to the question , how Dumas treats physical 
loiie on the stage. It occurs to us immediately » that two 
ways are open to the dramatist to represent the physiological 
side of love on the stage. Either through the acting of the 
characters on the stage, ^r by bringing such matters out in 
the conversation between the chari|cters, by having one of the 
characters tell the story. 

The former way seems at first sight impossible. It 
would amount to bestiality on the stage. Dumas himself gives 
a mild example of the impossibility of this sort of realism on 
the stage in the Preface to "L!Etrangere". In this Preface, 
where he dicusses the question of naturalism on the stage in 
general, he says^ among other things: '*...ne lit-on pas tous les 
Jours, dans des remans, des phrases comme celle-oi: 
A ce mot, le jeune homme comprit qu'il etait aime; il prit la 
tete de Juliefou de Christine, ou de Gabrielle; le nom ne fait 
rien a 1 'affaire); il prit la tete de Julie dans ses deux mains,. 

1. Dumas Fils, Theatre Complet, vol. 5, p. 21. Digitized by L^OOgle 
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et 11 appuya longuement ses levres fremlssantes sur les lavres 

de la jeuna fille, qui tomba dans ses bras et se sentlt defail- 

lir. 

Rien de plus courant, rien de plus banal qu'une pareille phrase. 

Eh bien, representez-vous un Jeune premier appuyant longuement 

ses levres fremlssantes sur les levres d'une Ingenue qui, en 

tombant dans ses bras, devra exprlmer la def alliance, et flgurez- 

1) 
yous ce qui se passera dans la salle.** 

This way of representc^ng physical love on the stage is 

impossible* Convention and morality forbid such treatment. 

The latter way, mentionned above, is that manner of 



treatment, which corresponds closely to the treatihent in the 
novel of the problem. However, the treatment on the stage is 
necessarily less realistic. "II y a , says Dumas in his Preface 
to the Etrangere, des choses qu'on dit quand on est deux et 

qu'on ne dit pas quand on est trois. Or, au theatre, on ewt 

2) 
toujours trois." Conseqi^ently the treatment of the physio- 
logical side of love is reduced to allusions and suggestions, 
made by the characters. Such is the treatment,,...^^^ found in Dumas 
Flls. 

I quote one example out of a w^^^l great number. I take 
i^fee Une Visite de Noces. This play is based on the fact that 
de Cygneroi before his marriage had Imown Pcrnande too intimately. 
These facts are brought out in the third scene, ina conversation 
between de Cygneroi and Lebonnard. First Lebonnard gets de ^C. 
to admit, that he was a real "amant" of Fernande. The only 
other details given are: "Sais-tu comblen de fois, madame de 

1. Dumas Pils, Theatre Compl^l;, vol. 6, p. 177'. 
2. Compare J.J.Weiss, Le theatre et les moeurs, p. 24. 
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Moranca et moi, nous nous sormnes trouyes seuls, ce qui s'appelle 
seuls ? Je ne t 'ai Jamais parle de oela parce que tu te se- 
rais moqua de moi* C?est a ne pas croire et tu yas trop rire. 
En trois ans, deux fois, une fois a Lyon, une fois au Havre; car 
11 fallait Toyager pour en arriver la, se renoontrer dans un 
hotel ou I'on n'avait pas 1 'air de se oonnaltre devant les autres 
voyageurs, et saisir la premiere occasion " 

It is evident, how a realistic novelist would have ela- 
borated on material like this. With the dramatiat Dumas, however, 
nothing but a suggestion^ worded rather carefully. 

At the same time we have to recognize the fact that 
bold passages are not entirely absent in Dumas.? works. But 
he always limitw himself to words like"aimer"with a strong mea- 
ning, (Vis. de Noces, sc.3), or"le grand livre de la nature" 
(7emne de Claude, Act e2, sc.l), or at the utmost he 1«^ in the 
mouth of Cesarine a sentence like this:" Toutes voa ohastetes, 

tous vos enthousiasmes, toutes vos energies, tout ce que vous 

2) 
conteniea d 'amour et de foi, vous I'avez verse dans ce sein." 

In Augier we find much the same treatment of love, as 
in Dumas Pils. The amount of attention, given to sexual pro- 
blems, is considerably less. In only about half of AugierSs 
plays reference to physical love is found. 

The treatment dfself of sexual problems, seems to have 
been entirely suggested by Dumas. The Mariage d'Olympe, Augier 's 
first play on that order was written as a:iresponse to the 
idealized Dame aux Camelias. The relation between the Fils 
Haturel and the Fourchambault is evident. Dumas is in every in- 
stance the initiator. 

1. Dumas Fils^ Theatre Complet,vol.5, p. 34. 

2. Dximas Pils, 1. a. vol. 5, p. 293. 
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The treatment of physical love, is as I 8ta1<^ed above, 
much the same as in Dumas, When Augier approaches the subject 
of the Lionnes Pauvres, he is confronted with the same diffi- 
culty of representing the sexual element on the stage. And 
he solves the difficulty the same way, as Uumas does in the 
Preface to the Btrangire# '^la peinture de la deprivation gra- 
dualle de Seraphine nous a paru aussi dangereuse que tentante. 
Sous avons craint que le public ne se fachat tout rouge a la 
transition de I'adultere simple a l-'adultere paye* Cette 
peinture ne presentant d'ailleurs qu'un inter et psychologique, 
11 nous a semble que ce cote de notre sujet pouvait etre 
trait e suffisamment en recit." 

As a result we find Bordognon explain to us the case 

of Seraphine, by means of a few very carefully worded statements 

cor corning the Lionne pauvres in generals "La lionne pauvre 

commence oii la fortune du mari cesse d'etre en rapport avec 

I'etalage de la femme,etc#" It Is left to the audience to 

draw its own inferences. The same way in the fourth act, 

where Bordognon proposes a liaison with Seraphine. 

The boldest passage, Augier ever wrote for the stage, 

is doubtless found in Paul Forestier, where Adojphe gives an 

account of his experiences with Lea# The fact, that the play 

is in verse, mitigates the realistic effect* 

"Uous etions cinq ou six dans son boudoir; ^ 
Elle avait dans son air Je ne sais quoi d'etrange, 
De fauve, si ce mot peut se dire d'un ang^; 
la voix rauque §t stridente, et les yeux eclatants. 
Pale, avec des eclairs de rougeur ^ar instants, 
Pievreuse, sarcastique, emportee, eloq4ente, 
Elle etait a la fois hautaine et provocante 



1* Augier, Theatre Complet, vol.4, p. 10. 
S. Augier, 1. a*, vol. 4, p. 45. 
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J'etais a ses genoux, "Silence" me dit-elle, 
Et puis, 'Eu dernier coup de I'heure solennelle 
Murmurant quelques mots que Je n'entendis pas^ 
Yoila qu*elle se laisse aller entre mes bras. 
Alors..*. 1) 

9Khis passage approaches the realistic treatment as 

found in the novel, very closely. 

Sardou did not add anything new to the treatment of 

love on the stage. He was plainly influenced by Dxunas and 

Augier. He treats about the same subjects as they treat. More 

than half of his plays deal with adultery ot illioet love# 

After the J?'ranco-German war the governmental censure 

ceased. At the same time the naturalistic-realistic movement 

in the novel was reaching its height. All influences combined 

together caused a bolder representation of physical love on 

the stage. As we have seen, Dumas and Augier limited themselves 

to bringing the physiological facts in sexual relations before 

the audience '•en recit", by means of narration. Prom now on 

however, physical love is not unfrequently represented through 

the acting of the characters on the stage. Of course, certain 

limits are observed. But ina nuber of instances the audacity 

is carried very far» 

As a mild example, I take Daudet 's Sapho, a dramati- ^^"^^ 

zation of the novel by that name. The general atmosphere of ,i^jcr ' 

illicet love is already in striking contrast with the general 

timid tone of Dumas* dramad. The frequency of "Baisers" and 

"ils s'embrassent" is noteworthy. The first act is especially 

bold. U'anny in Gaussin's appartment, trying to become his 

maltresse. The Entire first act is nothing but a suggestion 

of ph:7Sical love. When Panny plays the piano and sings a song 

1. Augier, Theatre Complet, vol.2, p. 405. ^ j 
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in provdnpal, Gaussin is standing behind her, bent over Fanny* 

"Tu sais done le provenpal ? — I^anny: Ah, ce n'est pas difficile; 
je t 'aime tant,.{ lis e'embrassent* Panny tressaille sous ce 

baiser, puis se leve et s'arrachant brusquement de I'etreinte) 

1) 
Adieu*. ." 

The modern French drama is full of episodes of this nature. 

It seems to have become a convention to bring physical love 

in some form or other before the footlights* The public 

has been educated up to it. And the success of a play seems 

to a great extent to depend on it. I select a couple of 

examples out of the mass of material at hand. 

In Donnay 's well known play Paraitre, a play turning on 

adultery, the lovers Jean and Christiane have a litte scene 

together, where among other things Jean says the following: 

"C'est comme une force qui m'y pousse et J'eprouve une sorte 

de volupte douloureuse a revoir cette maison que J 'ai fait 

arranger pour vous avec tant de Joie et de ferveur, a revoir 

cette chambre ou vous vous Stes donnie. . . . (Geste de Christiane). 

Oui, ou tu t'est donnee pendant quinze jours et ou tu n'est 

jamais revenue. Mais quinze jours passionnes et qui m'ont trop 

laisse le souvenir et le desir de ton corps, de ta chair, de 

tes levres, de ton odeur; j 'en suis obsede, lancine* ^ 

One of the strongest examples of representation 

of physical love on the stage is doubtless the second act of 

Bernstein 's Le Yoleur. Here we find ourselves Introduced into 

the bed-room of Marie-Louise and Richard. Among the stage 

suggestions* we find: "La piece est eclairee doucement, a tra- 

vers de pet its abat-jours de couleurs. On aperpoit sur le 

1. Daudet, Oeuvres ^Completes, Theatre, 3, p. 214. 

2» Illustration Theatrale, 1906, Donnay, Paraltre, p. 34. 
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lit la ohenise en dentelle de Marie-Iouise, le pyjame de Richard." 
The entire aot is a picture of physical love, carried as far 
as it possibly can be carried on the stage. I quote one of 
the strongest passages: "Si tu m'ordonnes de mourir, Je me tuerai, 
Je suis ta servant e. Exige. Humilie-moi. Abuse de mon corps. 
(Richard lui met sur les levres une main qu*elle ecarte), Laisse. 
Laisse. C^est si bon ces mots-la C'est si bon, si voluptueux 
d'etre asservie a ce point. J'en jouis. Mon amour, J 'al envie 
de tol. Prends-moi Ricky, prends-moi, tout habillee, comme 
1 'autre Jour. Yiens. 

Richard, penche sur elle: Gueuse. Gueuse. Ma petite maitresse." 

Resume of this chapter . 

natural science and experience teach us the physiolo- 

roaliBtl c 
gical basis of love. The aodogj a ^rnmp y^^ nnvnl ^tl' i j^ r r ' 1 ^ 

11/ n m i nndi t iii ft n P l l f^ tifttur p] Qi^-!iir]P ff r n ^ the tr^nlrmmt nP 1 riT n 

This scientific emphasis on the physical side of love seems to 

have been a omDvgaat responsible for the realistic treatment of 

that problem. 

With Stendhalv»s"Ue 1 'Amour" and Balsac's "Physiologic 

du Hariage", the treatment of sex in the modern novel begins. 

Balsac's novels show only a very moderate amount of physical 

love, if we compare him at least with Flaubert's Madame Bovary. 

In the realistic novels of de Maupassant, Zola, de Goncourt,etc. 

all scruples of any kind disappear; the physiological side of 

love is strongly emphasized. 

1. Illustration Theatrale, 1906-7, Bernstein, Le Yoleur,p.24. 
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In the drama, we found jfhat with Diiinas File and Augiar physioal 
3ve begins to appear somewhat timidly • These authors treat it "en recit", 
wording their sentences rather carefully. With the rise of 
the naturalistic school^ representation of physical love "becomes 
bolder i^ fPith the result^* that in modern times the physiological 
phenomena of love are frequently represented through the 
acting of the characters; while in case of a treatment "en recit", 
no details are fpared. 

Comparing the tre^^tment of love in the modern realistic 
novel and drama, we find the same development in those two 
genre^s of literature. Beginning about the middle of the 
century with a somewhat timid representation of physical love, 
the drama and novel arrive at the end of the century at laying 
a most audacious emphasis on the physiological phenomena. 
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THE THEORIES OF MILIEU AST) HEREDITY • 

The theory of mlliejct is in the popular acceptation of the 
term the scientific theory, that variations in plant and animal 
life are due mainly to the pressures of the environment (Mi lieu), 
in which those organisms live. The theory is scarcely one 
hundred years old. Darwin, in his Introduction to the Origin 
of Species, traces Its history. "Until recently the great ma- 
jority of naturalists believed that species were iramutahle pro- 
ductions, and had been separately created. This view has been 
ably maintained by many authors. Some few naturalists, on the 
other hand, have believed that species undergp modification, and 

that the existing forms of life are the descendants by true 

1) 
generation of pre-existing forms. " After having mentioned 

Buff on, he) then deals with Lamarck. Lamarck "first did the eminent 
service of arousing attention to the probability of all changes 
In the organic, as well as in the inorganic world, being the 

result of law, and not of miraculous interposition 

7/ith respect to the means of modification, he attributed some- 
thing to the direct action of the physical conditions of life, 

something to the crossing of already existing forms, and much 

2) 
to the use and disuse, that is to the effects of habit." 

He then takes up Geoffrey de Salnt-Hilaire, who elaborated 

further on the theory, and who relied chiefly on the conditions 

of life, on the "monde ambiant" as causes of changes. Darwin 

goes on by taking up the other famous scientists of the first 

half of the nineteenth century, who developed this theory of 

milieu in embryo. Finally, in his own work, he arrives at the 

u 
doctrine of evoltlon, which basts all variation in organic life 

1. Darwin, Origin of Species, Ed.New-York,1875,p. III»DOgle 
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on a complex of causes, among which milieu finds a place of 
honor* 

This theory of milieu, applied to the humah species, /" 
has revolutionized the study of man. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries man was stiLdied 
as an abstraction. The thinking, psychological side stood «n 
the foreground. The literature of the time is in agreement 
with this rationalistic conception of man. It studies exclusive- 
ly thinking human beings coming in contact with other thinking 
human beings. 

Modern science considers man as part of the animal world. 
It studies him much the same way as all other organic beings. 
It applies to him the theory of milieu. It conceites him as 

a product of his environment. It tries to explain all variation 

a 

among the human species, all charcteristics, and even all actions 

on the part of the individual, as a result of milieu. "Die Lehre 
vom Milieu sagt, dass der Mensch ledigllch Summe gewisser Pakto- 
ren ist, wie Eltem, Ort, Zeit, Freunde, Erzlehung, Lektiire, 

Schule, uberhaupt Jegllchem Verkehrs; ferner von luft, Klima, 

1) 
Kost, Kleldung, u.s.w. " 

I ^ io eppai ' tnt w liat a c o mplexity of e l e meiilH m&ITe up ^^ 

u ndor the heading of theory uf mllfteu we ml^hl bring thu the o iy 

2) 
0^ h e redity ^ 

The theory of milieu has greatly Influenced modern 

literature. The modem realist shows a decided attempt at ex- 

ni 
plai/ng life by means of the theory of milieu. In the first 

place he tries to explain the individual man as a product of 

his milieu. In the second place he tries to show, how on the 

other hand the individual man influences his milieu: society. t 

1. Schultze, Der Zeitgeist der modernen Li'f^4-fe'tSiffpp-13-4 
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"L'homme H'est pas seul, il vit dans une sooieta, dans un milieu 
social, et des lors pour nous, romanciers, oe milieu social 
modifie sans cesse les phenomenes. M^ne notre grande etude est 
la, dans le travail reciproque de la societi sur I'individu 
et de I'individu sur la societe." 

The milieu, which shapes the destiny of each individual 
is, au haa betnj nuLed, very complex. The modern scientist con- 
siders a human being as an animal with an highly developed in- 
tellect^ as a ••bete pensante". Accordingly his milieu consists 
of two groups of elements. In the first place of the milieu 
common to every animal, the physical milieu, consisting of ele- 
ments like climate, country, air, foo^,race, hereditary influen- 
ces, clothing, etc. And here one of the essential differences 
between the realistic and classical studies of man is found. 
'^L'homme n'est plus pour eux (The modern novelists) une abstrac- 
tion intellectuelle, tel qu'on le considerait au dix-septieme 
siecle; il est une bete pensante, qui fait partie de la grande 
nature et qui est soumise aux multiples influences du sol ou 

ell a pousse et ou elle vit. C'est pourquoi un climat, un pays, 

2) 
un horizon, une chainbre^ ont souvent une importance ^decisive." 

The second group of elements, la human milieu consists of,V 

are those elements, which influence him as a thinking being. 

Such elements are: other thinking beings, parents, education, etc. 

It was this group of elements, classicism made use of to some 

extent in|its analysis of life. Classicism brings one thinking 

human being in contact with a milieu of other thinking beings. 

Any of Moll ere 's plays will serve as an example. 



1. Zola, Le roman experimental, p. 19. 

2. Zola, l.a. p. 150. 
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The impottant oontribution of science to literature by 
means of the theory of milieu is found in the introduction 
of a new element: the physical milieu^ The elements, that 
constitute the physical milieu, are facts, that are entirely 
independant of the action of the characters • The exposition 
of the physical milieu is nothing moreMiu^ja short scientific 
treatise on the part Af-.the author^ explaining one or more 
characters • It is mere description. For the realist descrip- 
tion is:"un etat du milieu qui determine et complete I'hommeV 

As far as the exposition of the "social" milieu is conper- 
ned, it is evident that either description or action onthe 
part of the characters may bring such facts out.- 

The scientific theory of milieu has influenced i»ii^ modern 
literature o^ the main in two ways. It is responsible for 
the immense amount of description and the importance given to 
the physcial milieu. And it has Influenced in many oases the 
general plan of the realistic novel, in as f ar .jan author has 
frequently the definite aim of showing the variations a certain 
character Undergoes in different milieus. 

I shall try to trace the influence of the theory of milieu 
first in the novel, and the;jin the drama. 

In Stendhal the first intimation of the theory of mi' leu 
is found. In his Histoire de la peinture en Italic we find 
traces to that effect. Chuquet, in his work on Stendhal, makes 
the following statement concerning this matter. "Mais ce qu'il 
y a de plus remarquable en cet ouvrage, c'est que Beyle, un des 

1. Zola, Le roman experimental, p. 229. 
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premlers, enoadra I'histoire des peintures dans oalle de leur 

temps; 11 etudie le monde ou lis ont vecu, 11 distingue dans 

leurs oeuvres I'emprelnte de leur epoque, 11 taohe de ne pas 

tomber dans le "vague", cruel defaut da tout oe qu'on eorit sur 

1) 
les arts." The first awakening of the scientific spirit is 

here apparent. 

In the novels of Stendhal the theory of milieu seems 
almost entirely absent. He Inherikted firom the Homanticlsts 
a taste for local color; and consequently a certain amount of 
description is found. Take for Instance the first chapter 
of Rouge et Noir, where he describes the town. But the descrip- 
tion, as far as we find It, does not add much to the understan- 



ding of the characters. And we can pint out many a place, where 

we would expect to find description and where there is none. 

Take for instance the passage where Julien is holding the hand 

of Madame de Henal. The only suggestion concerning the milieu 

is, that it is dark. The phenomena, studied here, are of a 

mere psychological nature. That the physical milieu might have 

contributed to the downfall of Madame de Renal, did not occur 

to Stendhal/. 's mind. Zola says Justly: "Donnez 1 'episode a un 

ecrlvaln pour qui les milieux existent, et dans la defalte de 

cette femme, 11 fera entrer la nult, avec ses odeurs, avec sea 

Yolx, avec ses voluptes molles. Ht cet acrivaln sera dans la 

2) 
varlte, son tableau sera plus complet." 

With Bal<(ac the theory of milieu begins to play a 

very Important role. In his Preface de la Comedie Humalne he 

1. A.Chuquet, Stendhal-Beyle, p. 256. 

2. Zola, Les romanclers nauralistes, p. 90. 
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gives us a clear insight in^his views on the matter. After 
having quoted Geoffrey de Saint-Hilaire as his authority, he 
says: "...•je vis que sous ce rapport, la societe ressemhlalt 
a la nature. La societe ne fait-elle pas de I'homme, suivant 
les milieux ou son action se deploie, autant d'hommes differents 
qu'il y a de varietes en zoologie ? les differences entre un 
soldat, un ouvrier, un administrateur, un avocat, un oisif, un 
savant, un homme d'Btat, tin commerQant, un marin, un poete, 
sont quoique plus diffic^ji;^ a saisir, aussi considerables que 

celles qui distinguent le loup, le lion, I'She, le oorbeau,le 

1) 
requin, le veau marin, etc. ^ This is aclearly the applieation 

of the scientific theory of milieu to the study of human society. 

In Balaao's novels a good deal of description is found. 

Practical3ry every novel starts out v/ith a description of the 

physical and social milieu, in which the characters have to 

move. Take for instance the first chai)ter of Pore Goriot. 

Here Bal^o gives a minute description of the quartier, in 

which the "maison vauquer'' is situated. This description explains 

to us to some extent the gloomy atmosphere that hangs over the 

pension Yauquer. The following lines are particularly noteworthy. 

"La maison ou s'exploite la pension bourgeoise appartient a 

Iiladame vauquer. Bile est situee dans le bas de la rue TTeuve-yainte- 

Genevieve, a I'endrolt ou le terrain s'abaisse vers la rue de 

I'Abalete par une pente si brusque et si rude que les chevaux 

la montent ou la descendant rarement. Cette circonsttnce est 

favorable au silence qui regne dans ces r4es serrees entre le 

1. Bal-aac, Oeuvres Completes, vol.1, p. 2. 
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dane du Val-de-Grace et le dome du Pantheon, deux monuments 
qui ohangent les conditions de 1 'atmosphere en y jetant des tons 
jaunes, en y assombrissant tout par les teintes severes que pro- 
jettent leurs coupoles. La les paves sont sees, les ruisseaux 
n'ont ni boue ni e%u, 1 'herbe oroit le long des murs, L'homme 
le plus insouciant s 'y attriste comme tous les passants, le 

bruit d'une volture Y devient un evenement, les malsons y sont 

1) 

mornes, les murailles y sentent la prison...." Such is the 

physical milieu of the boarders at the "maison Vauquer". The 
influence of this milieu on the characters is noticeable to 

any reader of the Per e Goriot. 

/ n 

In Eugenie Grandet the same miute description of the 

village of Saumur, the physcie^l and social milieu of the 

2) 
Grandets, is found. And the impottance of this miateu for a 

true understanding of the family Grandet, is evident. 

One other example I might mention, which proves Bal*ac.*s 
belief in the theory of milieu. It is the passage, in Eugmie 
JTrfiJlifi-t, where Balaao explains the cht.nge in attitude of Charles 
Grandet, why he lost his idealistic love for Eugenie. The 
change in Charles Is entirely due to influences of milieu. 

"A force de rouler a travers les hommes et les pays, d'en 
observer les coutumes contraires, ses idees se modifierent, et 
11 devint sceptique. II n'eut plus de notions fixes sur le Juste, 
en voyant taxer de crime dans un pays ce qui etait vertu dans un 
autre. Au contact perpetuel des interets, son coeur se refroi- 
dit, se oontractft^ se dessecha.... " 

l.Baliac, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 4, p. 2. 

2. Bal«ac, Oeuvres Completes, vol.5, pp. 219-222. 

3. Balaac, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 5, p. 374. 
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The theory of milieu is the basis of Flaubert 's novels. 
Madame Bovary is the direct product of her milieu. All the 
elements, J?laubert sets forth as constituting Emma's milieu, 
are necessary for a true understanding of the development of 
her character. If we change one single element or leave ^t out, 
the situtation changes entirely. "Supposez un instant qu'Emma 
Rouault ne fut pas nee dans la ferme paternelle, q.ue des la pre- 
miere enfanoe elle n'eut pas connu la campagne, "le belement 
des troupeaux, les laitages et lee oharrues"; 1' education de son 
couvent n'aurait pas fait tiaJtre au-dedans d'elle cette soif de 
I'aventure. lAoins habltuee aux aspects calmes, elle ne se seralt 
pas tournee vers"les accident es". Supposez encore qu'ille n'eut 

pas rencontre ce lourdaud de Bovary "qui portalt un oouteau dans 

1) 

sa poche, comme xm pajtsan", " The great artistic value of 

L!adame Bovary lies in the fact, that Flaubert shows the heroihe 

as a logical result of her milieu. 

With regard to Salammbo, tflaubert liked to flatter 

himself with the idea, that every bit of description answered 

2) 
its purpose, i.e. it explained a certain character. 

Examples of description are found in practically every 

a 
page of i'laubert's works. I shall mention two short instnces. 

In the first chapter of the Education aentlmentale we find 
Frederic on the steamer, falling in love with Madeune Arnoux. 
The natural scenery along the shores is described at length by 
Flaubert, and its effect on Frederic's sphere of thoughts noted. 
For instance: "Une plalne s'etendalt a droite; a gauche un her- 
bage allait doucement rejolndre une colllne ou I'on apercevait 
des vignobles^ des noyers, un moulin dans la verdure, et des 

l.Brunetiere, Le roman naturalists, p. 178-190. 
2. Brunetiere, 1. a. p. 178. 
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petits oheains au dela, formant des zig-zags sur la roche blanohe 
qui touohait au bord du del. Quel bonheur de monter oot^^a cote 
le bras autour de sa taille^ pendant que sa robe balayerait les 
feuilles Jaunies, en eooutant sa voix, sous le rayonnement de 
SOS yeux. Le bateau pouvait s'arreter, lis n'avient qu'a desoen- 
dre; et oette chose bien simple n'etait pas plus difficile que 
de remuer le soleil." I A^ coij^e of pages^fiirtlie]^ Biaubert goes 
on with this analysis ?f44«i this frame of mind of Frederic, and 
time and time again he denotes the influence of the physical 
milieu. "Arnoux 1 'avait appelee '^Marie". II cria tres haut: 
"Marie**. Sa voix se perdit dans I'air. Un large couleur de 
pourpre enflammait le ciel a 1 'Occident. De grosses meules de 
ble, qui se levaient au milieu des chaumes, projetaient des 
ombres geantes. UniChien se mit a aboyer dans une ferme, au loin. 
II frissonna^ pris d 'une inquietude sans cause." 

It would 'seem father unnecessary to attempt to treat 
exhaustively the vast amount of description, found in the 
modern i'rench novel. This much is certain and worthy of our 
attention; the modern rea :list aims at representing man In 
his physical and social surroundings, "It tries to explain man as 
far as possible as a product of his miiieu. And this ±a the 
application of the scientific theoty of milieu to literature. 
A few more illustrations, taken from de Goncourt, i;e Maupassant, 
i/audet and Zola follow. 

In the works of the brothers ve Goncourt the theory of milieu 
plays an Important part. Zola, the most consistent realist of them all. 

1. iflaubert, jsducatlon ^entimentale, p. 

2. jrlaubert, l.a# p. 
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makes mention of this faot on more than one oooasion. in his'^Komanciers 

Haturalistes'* e.g. he makew the following statement. "la rhetorique 

n'entre pour rien dans I'aventure. Les romanciers oheissent sim- 

plement a oette fatalite qui ne leur pernet pas d'abstaira un per- 

Bonnage des objets qui 1 ' environnent ; ils le voient dans son milieu^ 

a 
dans I'air ouiil trempe, avec ses vetements, le rire de son visge 

le coup de soleil qui le frappe Certain^^ent, pour 

reprendre ma comparaison de tantot^ si MM. de Gonoourt oonstataient 

seohement que leur heros se promene dans un Jardin, ils oraindraient 

d'etre incomplets; leurs sensations sont trop multiples pour qu'ils 

acceptent oette pauvrete de rendu; et ils garderaient la oontrariete 

de n 'avoir pas tput dit, d'etre rewtes en depa de oe qu'ils ont 

eprouves eux-memes a se promener dans un jardin, un soir^par un 

1) 
crepuscule tiede..." 

The brothers i^e Goncourt describe the physical and social 

milieu of their characters with great accuracy, because they believe 

the consideration of the milieu is necessary for a true understanding 

of these characters. 

Very often the influence of the milieu on the characters is 

denoted in so many words. A striking example of this is the passage 

±h'*8oeur Philomene", where jehiloiaene retuims to the orphanage 

after her disappointing Visit to Henry's appartments. "lie Jour, gris 

depuis le matin, oommenpait a tomber; et ses lueurs froides blan- 

chissaient aux rideaux de la fenetre, Jetaient des reflets eteints 

et sans dessin sur les murs points a la colle couleur chocolat, sur 

les carreaux disjoints par les gros souliers des parents, sur les 

bois de chaise lisses, sur le fauteuil en paille de la soeur sur- 

veillante, sur la grande armoire en noyer ou etait serre le linge 

I.Zola, lies Romanciers Naturalist es, pp. 227-8. 
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que lea personnes du dehors domialent a ourler ou a riurciuer aiix 
petites filles de la maison. Rlen n'e'Cait ohange dans le parlolr.«««i 
Et dans oe parlolr qu'olle regardait machinal em ent et dont elle 
percevait pour la premiere fois la seoheresse et la nudite glaoiales 
elle se sentit tout a ooup defaillir dans un sentiment d 'abandon, 
dans une angoisse d*isolement, comme le premier Jour ou elle etait 
entree au oouvent..,'' 

Other examples of remarkable description are the first chapter 
of"Soeur Philomene" or the first chapter of "Preres Zemganno". 

In the first chapter of "Soeur Philomene" the pathetic picture 
is drawn of an hospital at night with all its horors and suffering. 

In the first chapter of "les Freres Zemganno" the sun is 
setting over a beautiful landscape; and we are introduced to the 
oampfire of the troupe of Tjmasso Bescape. "Tout le monde Jouissait 
de la belle soiree stridente du chant des cigales, frissonnante du 
friselis de la feuillee parmi les cimes des hauts peupliers. • •" 
And a little farther on :"Tous, au milieu de la grande nature et 
de la oalme nuit, revenaient instinotivement au travail du Jour et 
aux occupations du metiar." 

The milieu and the characters are frequently intimately 
connected in De Maupassant 's works* E.g. the first half a dozen 
pages of lis "Fort comme la mort". Here we find a magnificent des- 
cription of the studio of Olivier Bertin at the fall of the evening. 
"Le jour tombait dans'le vaste atelier par la baie ouverte du pla- 
fond. C etait un grand carre de lumiere eclatante et bleue, un trou 

Clair sur un infini lointain d'azur, ou passaient, rapides, des 

4) 
vols d'oiseaux, "etc. . 

l.De Gonoourt, Soeur Philomene,pp.64-5. 

2.])e Gonoourt, Les Freres Zemganno,p.l3. 

3.De Goncourt, Les Freres Zemganno,p.l5. 

4.De Maupassant, Fort comme la mort,p.l-2. /^^^^T^ 
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And two pages further on the influence of this milieu on Olivier 

Bertin* "Done, sous 1 'influence de la belle journae'qu'il sentait 

epanouie en dehors, il cherchait un sujet poetique*. • • •** 

I quote one more passage of LBe Maupassant, which has a tendency 

to show, that he belieVed In the theory of miljeu* "S'ils s'etaiant 

aimes dans une ville, lenr passion, sans doute, aurait ete diffe- 

rente, plus prudente, plus sensuelle, moins aerienne et moins ro- 

inanesque. Mais la, dans ce pays vert dont 1 'horizon elargissait 

les elans de li^cone, seuls, sans rien pour distraire, pour attenuer 

leur instinct d'amouj eveille, ils s'etaient elanpes soudains dans 

une tendre^se eperdument poetique, faite d'extase et de folie* Le 

paysage autour d'euac, le vent tiede, les hols, I'odeur savoureuse 

de cette campagne leur Jcuaient tout le long des jours et des nults 

la musique de leur amour; et cette musique les avait excites Jus- 

2) 
qu'a la demence, . . • ." 

Among the novels of Daudet, "Jack" contains perhaps the 
most careful studies of milieu. In the Preface to "Jack" thMLuthor 
tells us how he has attempted to lead his hero through three dif- 
ferent milieus: the Gymnase Moronval, Indret and Paris. Bach of 
these milAeus he studied accurately. With his wife aJid son he spent 
a year at Indret; consequently he reproduces the milieus and the 
effect of these milieus on the hero Jack as faithfully as possible, 
I quote the desription of the physical mileu of the Gymnase Moronval, 
Pages 25-28 Of "Jack" are taken up with this description of the 
Gymnase Moronval, ending up as follows: " Le grand silence qui, du 
dehors, semblait rendre plus vastes les batiments et les jardins 

l.De Maupassant, Fort comrae la Mort,p.3. 
2.De Maupassant, Mont-0riol,p.l74# 
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du Gymnese, fut traverse soudain par le vigoureux coup de oloohe de 
Mile Constants Jaok en eut fro id au ooeur, de ce coup de cloche; 
at dans le Jardin^ les molneauz group es sur un seul arbre avec cet 
instinct de 1 'association qui leur vient en hiver quand la graine 

1) 

est rare, s'envolerent tout effares sur le revers du toit voisin.." 

We arrive at the consideration of Zola , the most consistent 
realist of them all« The theory of milieu plays an extremely impor- 
tant part in Zola's works. In this respect a German critic is fully 
Justified In making the following statement: **])as Interesse bei 
Sola's Romanen und besonders den Rougon-Macquarts concentriert sich 
hauptsachlich um zwei Brennpunkte, die Tererbung und das Milieu. 
Jene giebt seinen Piguren die Grundbedingungen^ dieses die Richtung 
ihres Saseins*. • Die Yererbungstheorle 1st der wlssenschaftliche 

Angelpunkt, um den sich die samtllchen Romane drehen, in der Milleu- 

2) 
liegt Ihre kulturgeschichtliche Bedeutung." 

The scientific theories of heredity and milieu are at the 
basis of Zola's works, i shall first take up the theory of milieu. 

Zola is the outcome of a long development. The scientists 
of the middle of the- 18th century restored man to his true milieu: 
nature. This emphasis of the scientists on nature we find soon 
reflected In the literature of the Romanticists, beginning with 

Rousseau. Rousseau's attitude toward nature is still a sentiinental 

t 
one. As tie Romantiolsts are progressing, their attlude toward 

nature becomes a more intellectual one. Under the form of local 
color they Introduce descriptions of milieus^'into literature. How- 
ever, an attempt to explain their characters by means of their 
milieus is hardly traceable. They describe only for the sake of 
describing. With the first realistis a scientific attitude becomes 
noticeable. Bal'Kpic shows strong evidence of having applied the 

l.Daudet, Jack, p. 28. DiaitizedbvGoOQle 

2.Benno Diederich, Das Milieu bei Bmll Zola, p. 25. LJigitizedby^^^gi^ 
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scientific theory of milieu* The descriptions in his works are 
necessary for an ixnderstanding of the characters* They explain to 
a great extent the actions, the lifetoi story of these characters* 
Yet in the works of Balsac as well as in those of his successors 
Flaubert, De Goncourt, JJaudet, etc. v/e can doubtless find many an 
example of decription, that seems to be without any Justification 

from a scientific point of view. In other words, they frequently 

1) 
describe merely for the sake of describing. Zola is the first 

consistent realist, who made a mighty effort to apply strictly 
scientifically the theory of milieu • 

Zola claims to describe with the sole purpose of explaining 
his characters. "Cela revient a dire que nous ne decrivons plus 
pour decrire, par un caprice et uh plaisir de rhetoriciens. Nous 
estiitions que I'homme ne peut etre separe de son milieu, qu'il est 
complete par son vetement^ par sa maison, par sa ville, par sa pro- 
vince; et, des lors, nous ne noterons pas un seul phenomene de son 
cerveau ou de son ooeur, sans en chercher les causes ou le contre- 

coup dans le milieu. De la ce qu'on appelle nos eternelles descrip- 

2) , 
tions." 

In spite of his aim at scientific exactness, Zola was fully 

aware of the fact that love of nature and strong imagination have 

quite frequently led the realists, himself included, to superfluous 

description. He admits this e.g. about his "Une page d 'amour". 

'^Ce qu'on me reproche surtout, meme des esprits sympathiques, ce 

sent les cinq descriptions de Paris qui revlennent et terminent 

lee cinq parties d'"Une page d 'amour". On ne volt la qu'un caprice 

d 'artiste d'une repetition fatigante, qu'une difficult e vainoue pour 

I.Zola, Le roman experimental, p. 229-232. 
2. Zola, 1. a., p. 228. 
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montrer la dexterito de la main. J'ai pu me tromper^ et Je me suis 

1) 
trompe certainement, puisque personne n'a compris; • . . ." 

A most simple example of the j^pplioation of the theory of 
milieu is found in the ''Le Dooteur Pascal". In this work Zola tells 
us about a brother and a sister, Valentin and Sophie* Their mother 
li^es in Paris, a victim of consumption. At an early age the 
symptoms of the disease appear in the two children. Valentin, whom 
his mother refuses to let go away from h6me, stays amidst the con- 
tagious surroundings and finally succumbs. Sophie, on the contrary 
is sent ot^the country. Here the open air, the purifying sun and 
wholesome excercise soon render her healthy and strength. The 
influence of two differsnt milie3is on identical the same characters 
are here shown at work. 

xhe theory of milieu, howeveryi exerts a much deeper going 
influence on Zola's works. The general plan of a good many of his 
novels is clearly based on it. The basis of "La Terre" is Mother 
Earth, the milieu that impresses its characteristics on the tiller 
of its soil, the farmer, xhe hard struggle for life fosters some 
rude traits in his character, instead of love for his children it 
develops his egoism, his brutal animal instincts. "Le pere, jadis 
tres robuste, age de soixante-dix ans aujourd'hui, s'etait desseche 
et rapetisse dans un travail si dux, dans une passion de la terre 
si apre, que son corps se courbait, corame pour retourner a cette 
terre, violemment desiree et possedee.. " "II avait aime la terre 



en femme qui tue et pour qui on assassins. Ui epouse, ni enfants, ni 

3) 
personne, rien d'humain: la terre." The continuous tilling of 

the soil produces a pensive, silent kind of people. "Au bord de ce c 

1. ziola, he roman experimental, p. 232. 

2. Zola, La Terre, p. 17. 

3. Zola, La Terre, p. 20. C"n,n,n]o 
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ohamp^ au milieu de I'otendue sans bomes^ lis avalent la face 
reveuse et flgee, la songerie des mat slots, qui vivent seuls, par 
les grands espaoes. Cette Bauce plate, fertile, d'une culture aisee, 
mais demandant un effort continu, a fait le Beauce on froid et 
reflechi, n'ayant d 'autre passion que la terre." A passionate 
adoration of the soil is the main characteristic of the farmer. 
''Buteau avait eu son geste instinctif, se baissant, prenatit une poignee 
de terre, qu'il approchait de son visage, comme pour la gouter. Puis 
d'un froncement beat du nez, 11 sembla la declarer la meilleure de 
toutes, et I'ayant laisse couler lent/ement de ses doigts, 11 dit que 
o'etait bien si on lui abandonnait la parcelle." Mother JSarth is the 
heroine of this novel. It is on her account that brothers become 
bitter enemies, that one sister kills the other, and that children 
long for the death of their parents. At the end of "La Terre" 
Zola gi¥es us a brief summary and an jmpression of the whole. 
"Jean etait seul. Au loin, de la Borderie devoree, ne montaient 
plus que de grandes fumees rousses, tourbillonnantes, qui Jetaient 
des ombres de nuages au travers des labours » sur des semeurs epars. 
St, lentement, 11 ramena les yeux a ses pieds, 11 regarda les bosses 
de terre frafche, sous lesquelles Jf'ranpoise et le vieux Fouan 
dormalBnt. Ses coleres du matin, son degout des gens et des choses 
8 'en allaienty dans un profond apaisement. II se sentalt, malgre 

lui, peut-etre a cause du tlede soleil, envahi de douceur et d'es- 

3) 

poir." 

Zola *s novel "La bete humaine" might be called the epic of 
the railroad. Lepots, yards, and railroadtracks are the main elements 
theit make up the milieu in this work. The life around a railroad- 
depot, with its deserted platforms and empty waiting-rooms at nights 
and between trains, with its agitation at the arrival of trains, 

the life of the employees around the depot, etc. are^descr3(6ed: with 
1. ^Zola,..La texre,p.M. 2. Zola, Ia^terre,p. 37. ^'g'^zea'Sy^^t^ 
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a wealth of detail* The double tracks disappearing beyond the horizon, 
the electric bells arousing the "gardes-barriere" along the line, the 
solitary situation of the little house of the latter alongside the 
tracks, "^^j^^out in the country, every side of the railroad is repre- 
sented. Engines play an important part, first the "petite machine- 
tender, aux trois roues basses et oouplees, comraenpant le debranche- 
nent du train, alerts, besogneuse, emmenant, refoulant les 7/agons 
sur les voies de remisage", then 'he express-engine "aux deux grandes 

roues devorantes*. ..lachant par sa chemineee une grosse fumee noire, 

1) 
montant droite, tres lente dans I'alr oalme" . Into this milieu 

Zola inserts the characters, that fit it: the main character Jacques 

Lantier, railroad engineer; subordinate characters like a member 

of the Consell d 'administration of the road, a wtat ion-master, a 

garde-barriere and his familj):, etc. The milieu and the characters 

are closely interwoven, the one fonns a necessary supplement to the 

other. 

With Zola the scientific theory of heredity makes its first 

appearance in the French novel. As is known, his cycle of Rougon- 

Macqart novels is founded on the theory of heredity. In the last 

volume of this series, in "Le docteur Pascal", the author devotes 

2) 
half a dozen pages to the expostion of this scientific thery. 

In the same work he also gives us suipmary of the entire cycle, 
showing how certain characteristics come down within the Rougon- 
Maoquart famiiy^from parents, grandparents and uncles to children 
grandchildren and nephews. A genealogical tree accompanies -biia^ 
"Le uocteur Pascal". Without going into detail, we find that empha- 
sis is laid on druniBenness, murder-lust and other criminal instincts. 
One of the most striking characters is Jacques Lantier, the hero of 
l.La Bete Humaine, p. 2. 



2.Le Docteur Pascal, pp. - . r. . u 
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"La Bete huiaaine". Jacques Lantler is a case of atavistic murder- 
instinct. "Jacques s*etait releve sur un coude, reflechissant, re- 
gardant 1 'entree noire du tunnel; et un nouveau sanglot courut de 
ses reins a sa nuque, il retomba, 11 roula sa tete par terre, criant 

de douleur. Cette fille, cette fille qu'il avait voulu tuer 

Puisqu'il ne les connaissait pas, quelle fureur pouvait-il avoir 
centre elles? car, chaque fois^c'etait comme xxne soudaine crise 
de rage aveugle, un soif toujours renaissante de venger des offenses 
tres anciennes, dont il aurait perdu I'exacte memoire. Cela venait- 
11 done de si loin, du mal que les femmes avaient fait a sa race, de 

la ranoune amass ee de male en male, depuis la premiere tromperie 

1) 
au fond des cavernes?" While Jacques Lantier is doubtless the 

strongest example of the application of the theory of heredity to 

the novel, one glance at the genealogical tree of the Rougon-Itocquart 

famil^y will convince us that Zola tries to demonstrate the hereditary 

element in every member of the family. 

The the£r2; of milieu_in_the_drama. 
It is evident that the description of the physical milieu in 

the novel corresponds to the scenery and the accessories in the drama. 

c 
The desription in the novel and the staging of a drama answer the 

same purpose • '. 

We found that the description in the novel is based on the 

scientific thepry of milieu, and that with the rise of the scientific 

spirit It gains in importance and accuracy. In the dr%ma we expect 

and find the same development, in the classical drama we have the 

unity of place, a "nudite classique", no scenery, no accessories. 

in the romantic drama as in the romantic novel, some local coloring 

begins to appear. Hugo, in his"Preface de Cromwell" manifests 

strong tendencies in this direction. "On commence a comprendre,@^Q[c 
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ia reallte* Las personnages parlants ou agissants ne sont pas les 

seulB qui gravent dans 1* esprit du spectateur la fidele empreinte 

des faits, Le lieu ou telle catastrophe s*est passee en devient un 

1) 
temoin terrible et inseparable " We know how in practice 

Hugo applied this theory of milieu to his historical dramas and novels, 
and how little ii: historical truth his descriptions contain. Yet, 
we find here the transition from the"nudite classlque" to the elabo- 
rate realistic stage-setting. . cv^ -^ Y^"^«^-* ''^ • '^^ -"^ ^-^ ^ 

with the beginnings of the realistic drama more attention is 
given to the physical milieu in which the characters play^ The 
large amount of description found in the novels of Balaac has doubt- 
less influenced the staging of the dramas of Dumas and Augier. irumas 
and Augier are the initiators of the modern French stage, when we 
compare the stage-suggestions of inimas with those of modern Jfrench 
dramatists, very little difference Is to be noticed. About the same 
amoimt of description of the scenery and the accessories is found 
in Dumas, Augier, Becque, Brleux, lavedan, Bataille, Bernstein, 
Capus, etc. 

Alexandre Dumas sometimes makes rather elaborate suggestions. 
E.g. the Prologue of the "Pils Naturel";"Chez Clara.-Chambre tres simple, 
mals comfortable. -Porte au fond, a gauche, donnant sur I'escalier.- 
Porte laterale, donnant a gauche dans la chambre de madame Gervais; 
a droite, dans la chambre de Clara.- Cheminee au fond.-Meubles d' 
acajou. -Metier a tapisserie,etc." With realistic accuracy the 
details of an appartment, as we are apt to encounter with a woman of 
Clara's standing, are given. 

Another example is the ''Dame aux Camillas", all through; espe- 
cially the 4th act:"Un salon tres elegant chez Olympe, Bruit d'or- 
ohestre, danse, mouvement, lumieres; Gaston, talllant une banque de 

baocura.'' ^ r^ T 

l.Ylctor Hugo, Preface de Cromwell. p. Digitized by v^OOQIC 
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On the other hand we find for the first act of the "Un pere 
prodigue" a stage-suggestion as meagre as the following: '•Un salon 
Chez Andre" • 

The same irregularity injgiving stage-suggestions itf found 
i n Augier> The description of a studio in Paul Forestier is limi- 
ted to three lines: "L 'atelier de Paul Porestier. le Jour vient du 
fond a gauche. Porte au fond a droite; portes laterales. Une grande 
toile sur un chevalet devant le vitrage." On the other hand in 
"La pierre de touohe" a very elaborate description of a Sudio : 
"Un atelier de peintre au rez-de-chaussee, eclaire du fond par un 
grand vitrage* A guuche du spectateur, un chevalet avec un tableau, 
une petite table a cote; plus haut xme porte laterals. Au fond un 
piano; au milieu, la porte d'entree; a droite, xm divan adosse au 
mur; un petit meuble entre le divan et la porte d' entree. Sur les 
mura des platres, des ebauches; sur un bahut, un casque, une mandoline, 
des rapieres; des vases de fleurs sur le piano." 

In "le mariage d'Olympe" we find for the first act the fol- 
lowing brief stage-suggestions; *^Le salon de conversation aujc eaux 
de Pilnitz. Trois grandes portes cintrees au fond donnant sur un 
jardin; au milieu un divan rond, une table couverte de Jour^i/^aux 
a gauche une tete-a-tete." For the second act of the same play 
Augier gives an elaborate description of the "salon de famiiae" 
of the marquis, covering about a dozen lines. 

looking over the plays of Henry Becque , we find that as 
a whole his stage-suggestions are less elaborate than either those 
of Dumas or those of Augier. In "I "enlevement", a play in three 
acts, he contents himself with stating that the PA^y action pl€^a 
in "Un salon". In "Michel Pauper" we find for the first and second 
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acts the following suggestions: **Le theatre represents une vaste piece, 
richement meublee, fonnant salon et cabinet d'affaires .-Porte au fond, 
port 88 lateral es, a deux battants.-A gauohe, une seconde porte, 
simple et devant un bureau«-A droit e, au premier plan, en scene, un 
canape.-Meubles divers." For the third act the following^La scene 
se passe a la campagne, aux environs de Paris. Petit salon, ameuble- 
ment vulgaire; porte au fond, portes laterales." For the fourth act: 
"Le theatre represente un salon. -Au fond, table encore servie et 
qu'on vient de quitter." For the fifth act merely: "un laboratoire". 

Such meagre description in the works of an author, who 
is called the father of the Theatre-Libre requires explanation. 

Glancing*" through the last ten years of the Illustration 
Theatrale we find that a number of authors follow the example set 
by Becque and limit their stage-suggestions to the absolute necessary. 

Lavedan e.g. in his "le nouveau Jeu" gives for the first 
act the following data"Chez Gostard- Garponniere aux Champs-Elys ees" 
and for the second act: "Chez Bobette- Sa chambre a coucher." 

Capus , who is well known for the realistic effects produced 
by the staging of his plays, is equally ftugal with the details he 
gives about the stage-setting. For the first act of his .well known 
drama "L'aventurier" he gives the following: "Une terrasse avec des 
entrees a droite et a gauche. Yue d*un cote, sur I'usine, de 1 'autre 
8ur la montagne. Environs de Grenoble.'^ For the second act only: 
"Chez les Gueroy. A Paris. Unsalon." 

From merely reading in the French drama we might come to 
the conclusion, that the modern dramatist pays less attention to 
the staging, to the physical milieu of his plays than Dumas and 
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Augier did. This is improbable and necessarily iintrue^ The solu- 
tion of the problem lies in the fact that dramas are produced not 
to be read but in order to be represented on the stage • If we 

could compare the representation of a play in Dumas' time with 

would 
the representation of a modern play, we find a tremendous difference 

in the staging of the two. This difference is chiefly due to the 

influence of the Theatre-Libre. 

The Theatre-Libre (1887-1892) was a theatre founded by 

a number of promising young dramatists, most of whom are nowpromi- 

nent, who attempted to apply consistent realism to the stage. They 

laid especially emphaAis on the staging of their plays. Antoine, 

the director of the Theatre-Libre, was a follower of Zola. He 

believed in the theory of milieu and tried to work it out on the stage. 

In an article, written in 1903, he expresses his view on the matter 

as follows: **A men sens, la mise en scene moderne devrait tenir au 

thea'S're 1 'office que les descriptions tiennent dans le roman. La 

mise en scene devrait- c'est d'ailleurs le cas le plus frequent 

aujourd'hui- non seulement fournir son Juste cadre a 1 'action, mais 

en determiner le caractere veritable et en constituer 1 'atmosphere. 

C'est une tache importante, et aussi toute nouvelle, car notre 

^ ^ ^ 1) 
theatre class ique franpais ne nous y a guere preparee." This is 

almost word for word the same statement Zola makes in regard to this 

question on pp.151 and ff. of his "Le roman experimental". 

Antoine attributes a great importance to the milieu. He says 

that the milieu has to 4etArmine the movements of the characters. 

Which corresponds to the theory of milieu as applied to the novel, 

where the characters are subjected to the influence of the milieu. 

He says: "II m'a done paru d'abord utile, indispensable, de creer 

avec soin, et sans aucune preoccupation des evenements qui devaient 

1. Revue de Paris, 1903, vol.2, Antoine, Causerie ^^r ^f^ mfse ®n seen 
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s*y derouler, le decor, le milieu. Car c'est le milieu qui deter- 
mine lea mouyements des personnages et non les mouvements des per- 
sonnages qui determinent le milieu, Cette simple phrase n'a l*air 
de rien dire de bien neuf; c'est pourtant tout le secret de 1 'im- 
pression de nouveaute qu'ont donnee dans le principe les essais 
du Theatre-Iiibre*" The consistent application of the theory of 
milieu to the drama is the great contribution of the Thefitre- 
Libre to the modern Trench stage. 

Practically every one of the important French plays, 
written during the last twenty years, has been represented on the 
Parisian stage according to the rules laid down by Antoine* In 
the same artiwle mentioned above he gives us an insight into some 
of the technical difficulties connected with the staging of a 
modern play. It would be somewhat useless to go further into 
detail in thii3 subject. Let it suffice that he tries to convince 
us that the role of the stage-manager is frequently equally im- 
portant for the success of a play as that of the author who wrote 
the play. 

It is apparent from the above that the fact that few 
stage-suggestions are given in a play when published is no evidence 
to the effect that such a play when staged, does not present a 
strong, realistic milieu. Modern authors, when publishing their 
works, frequently neglect to give elaborate descriptions of the 
milieus, in which their acts are supposed to play. This, however, 
is not by any means a general ru4e. Examples to the contrary are 
found in abundance. 1 select a few at random. 

1. Revue de Paris, 1903, vol.2, p. 603. 
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Stage-suggestions for the first act of Bernsttin' s "Le voleur": 
"Un grand salon dans une tres belle inalson de campagne. A gauche, 
deux baies donnant sur un Jardin d'hiver, qui, par deux grandes 
portes-fenetres communique de plain-pled aveo le pare* A droite, 
porte donnant sur le hall* L'ameublement du salon et oelui du 
jardin d'hiver sont luxueux et elegants. II ewt neuf heures du 
soir. environ* les deux pieces sont tres Joliment eclair ees, et 
par les portes du jardin d'hiver on aperpoit, aux rayons de la lune 
des pelousses et de grands arbres. On est aux premiers Jours de 
Septerabre." A descrijjtion like the above would not seem out of 
place even in a novel. 

Hervieu in "Oonnais-toi*' gives the following description? 
"Le salon d'un petit chateau. Au fond, la vue d'un pare, par deux 
fenetres et une porte vitree sur un perron. A gauche, porte a 
deux battants donnant sur un couloir. A droite, porte a deux battants 
donnant sur un petit salon. A gauche une grande ti|ble -bureau. A 
droite, une petite table avec xme coquette ecritotre. Des consoles 
avec vases de fleurs^ des statuettes de bronze, des sieges repartis. 
La cheminee est d*angle, a droite, au second plan.** 

A pretty stage-setting is found in Ponnay *s ParaJtre: 
"Au mois de juin, a Pressagny-1 'Orgueilleux, aux environs de Vernon, 
dans I'Eure. Un salon, rideaux de cretonne a fleurs Louis XVI, le 
meuble laque blanc de meme style. Portes a gauche et a droite. 
Dans le fond trois hautes portes-fenetres donnant sur unportique 
tres fleuri. Le Jardin descend en pente douce vers la Seine. 
Dans le lontain, les collines de la rive gauche du fleuve. II est 
deux heures et demie. Au dehors il fait un temps splendide." 
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The^thaorg^ of her edi ty has not Influenced the modern French 
drama greatly. Only occasionally do we find a trace of It* 

The title of Brieux's "Maternite" suggests the problem. 
In a play by Georges de Porto-Riohe , called "le vieil homme", 
the action turns somewhat on the characteristics a child might 
inherit from its mother. In the 12th scene of the firbt act 
the following conversation takes place: 

"Michel - Aliens done. De qui tiendrait-elle, sinon de toi, cette 
peur des contacts vulgaires, et ce besoin de securite dans les atta- 
ohements. II n'est heureux qu'a ta manlere. Ses froissements sont 
les tiens. 
Augustin - Dame, Je suis forpe de l*avouer, maman et moi nous sommes 

touAours d 'accord. 
There^se - Tu rencheris. 
Michel - Resigne-toi. Yous etes bien tous les deux d'une essence 

identique* II est bien ton fils. 
Augustin - Tu es bien ma mere. " 

Resume . 
The natural sciences with their emphasis on nature and their theory 
of milieu are primarily responsible for the description in the modern 
novel and the realistic staging of the modern drama. From the roman- 
tic local coloring we find a development which reaches its height 
at the end of the 19th eentury. BalBac in the novel and Alexandre 
Dumas fils add Augier in the drama form a soewhat distinct inter- 
^ledlate stage. From local coloring those authors arrive at the 
representation of a milieu that is more scientifically exact. In 
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the works of Flaubert, de Goncourts, Jjaudet, de Maupassant and finally 
.^ola the theory of milieu is at the basis of all description; yet, 
though their intentions are scientific, even Zola admits that his 
descriptions are at times superfluous and irrelevfiint. For the 
drama the application of the scientific theory of milb4Lu is made by 
the Theatre-Iibre and has had a tremendous influence on the staging 
of the modern French drama. At every stage of the development it 
appears that the drama has followed the novels i) 

The theory of heredity is introduced int. the novel by Zola 
and is only vaguely reflected in the modem drama • 






[^4^ rv^^ V 



^ To avoid a misujiderstanding I shall have to add a few words 
regarding the staging of the modem play. Whil^ try to maintain 
that the local coloring^ o J the Romanticists as well as the elaborate 
stage-setting of the Thea tre Libra are due to scientific realistic 
influences as set forth abowe, I do not deny that other factors have 
been at work in rendering the staging of a modem play as elaborate 
as it is. One of the main factors is doubtless the huge success 
the realistic stage-setting has gained with the general public* 
An elaborate picturesque stage $ippeals to an audience. The Managers 
of the Parisian theatre^ have during the last quarter of a century 
taken advantage of this fact. It was doubtless their aim at finan- 
cial success and not their realistic tendencies that prompted them 
to adopt the realistic staging. 

As far as Rostand is concerned, it is apparent that the 
staging of the "Cyrano" is realistic, and we might say, to that extent 
Rostand is a realist. The staging of "Chant ecler" is very elaborate, 
it is true, but the milieu Rostand creates for that play is an 
imaginary one, it is idealistic, almost romantic. 

Hugo's stage-settings are sometimes elaborate, e.g. the 
third act of "Hernani". Yet they are of rather general nature, 
they give nothing but a/rhlstorical local' coloring to the play, 
the reproduction of a true historical milieu is absent. Besides, 
Hugo's stage-suggestions are only on paper, aind the art of staging 
was not developed in Hugo's time. 
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IBDUCTIVE THINKING IN LITBRATURB. 

In my first chapter I attempted to trace briefly the history of 
the inductive method of thinking during the last three centuries. 
I tried to show how since the Renaissance inductive thinking gra- 
dually gained in importance, until in the nineteenth century it 
found universal application in the natural sciences and in French 
philosophy. Furthermore I pointed out that popular thinking 
necessarily changed, influenced as it was by scientific thought, 
and that to the mind of the masses humun experience became the only 
firm foundation of knowledge. I now shall try to trace this in- 
ductive thinking in..Diodern French literature. 

That the inductive method of thinking should have influenced 
modern literature is self-evident. It is commonly accepted that 
literature reflects to a great extent the intellectual life of the 
society among which it is produced, that it partakes in the changes, 
in the evolution of that intellectual life. The history of French 
i literature proves this. 

/' In the classical period of French literature the mediaeval 
speculative, deductive method of thinking was still largely in vogue. 
As a result we find that the literary artist does not make the data 
of experience, i,e, actual, real life the basis of his productions. 
The mind of the author is crowded with abstractions, with a priori 
accepted ideas that form the basis of his literary creations, and 
which are illustrated with and clothed in more or less realistic 
scenery. A clear example might seem Moliere's "Harpagon'% "Harpagon" 
is a treatment of the abstraction ''mlsei^r^^^hioh is the foundation 
of the work. To illustrate this abstraction "miserjPv Moliere takes 
a good many data from real life and to this extent Moliere is realistic. 
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However, his method of thi3:iking is speculative, deductive, accepting 
a priori as he does, the abstraction "misery^j^d subordinating 
actual life to this abstraction. Here is the essential difference 
between induction and deduction. The deductive mind takes an idea 
as basis of his creation (be this creation scientific knowledge or 
a literary production), it builds other ideas upon this idea and 
it attaches to th/ese ideas data of experience by way of illustration. 
The inductive mind on the other hand takes reality , the data of 
experience as basis of his creations, and from these data of experience 
it derives general facts, laws, ideas. Classicism starts with ideas; 
realism with reality. 

The inductive process of thinking invades I'rench literature 
only slowly. During Romantitism it is already gaining ground. In 
spite of the fact that Romanticism seems to be a product of the 
feeling, emotional faculty (lyricism, culte du moi) rather than of 
the thinking faculty, a tendency toward a higher appreciation of the 
data taken from actual life is not^^ceable. The introduction of 
local coloring and the attempt at representation of life in histo- 
rical times are evidence of a higher estimation of reality. "Tout 
ce qui est dans la nature est dans I'art", says Hugo, and thereby 
he made the entire living world a object of his studies. Yet, 
Romanticism is )i;i;fc only a temporary enthusiasm immediateiy following 
the Restauration^ays, and the emotional idealism of the Romanticists 
came soon in conflict with the inductive thinking of the mass of 
the people. A glance at the short career of the Romantic theatre 
proves this. 

The first man who studied life, society successfully from.. 
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an inductive point of view, is Balzao* In his i'amous "Avant-propos 

de la Comedia Humaine" he explains to us the inductive turn of mind 

that prompted him to wrlt*»g the "Compedie Humalne*". He says that 

he wanted to write the history of the French society of his time 

from a strictly inductive, scientific point of view* He attempted 

to reproduce this society exactly as it is, copy (he uses the word 

several times) it, photograph it as it were* **La societe franpaise 

allait etre I'historien, Je ne devais etre que le secretaire* En 

dressant I'inventaire des vices at dew vertus, en rassemhlant les 

principaux faits des passions, en pelgnant les caracteres, em choisis- 

sant les evenements principaux de la societe, en composant des types 

par la reunion des traits de plusieurs caracteres homogenes, peut- 

etre pouvais-Je arriver a ecrire I'histoire oubliee par tant d'his- 

1) 
tori ens, celle des moeurs." 

However, the inductive mind does not stop at copying the 

data of experience; it goes further aad among the single facts, 

among the data as life gives them it tries to find the laws of 

ftause and effect* The reproduction of life in itself is of little 

importance* ''Ce travail n'etait pour rien encore* S.*en tenant a 

oette reproduction rigoureuse, un ecrivain pouvait de*enir un peintre 

plus ou molns fidele ; mals pour meriter les eloges que doit 

imbitionner tout artiste, ne devais-Je pas etudier les raisons ou 

La raison de ces effets sociaux^ surprendre le sens cache dans cet 

tmrnense Assemblage de figures, de passions et d' evenements? 

Llnsi depeinte, la societe devalt porter avec elle la raison de son 

2) 
louvement • " 

1* Balzac, Oeuvres Completes, vol.1, p. 5* 
Z. Balzac, l*a* ,vol*l,p*6* 
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A Y9T7 obviuus example of Balzac's scientific aim of tracing 
laws in society is found ln"Cousine Bette,"and more particuiirly 
In the character of Baron Hulot. The general law, "le fait general 
observe par Balzac est le ragage que le temperament amoureux d'un 
homme amene chez lui, dans sa famille, dans la societe. Des qu'il 
a eu ohoisi son sujet, il est parti des faits observes, puis il a 

institue son experience, en le faisant passer par certains milieux, 

1) 

pour montrer le fonctionnement du mecanisme de sa passion." In 

"Cousine Bette" Balzac formulates a law of society-life, and 

shows the working of that law by the examples he draws from actual 

2) 
life. 

The study of society made by Balzac can hardly be understood 
without a knowledge of the history of Prance of his time* His socio- 
logical novels, and all sociological novels after him find their 
"raison d'etre" in that history. Social problems are namely the 
key-note of European history during the nineteenth century. This 
matter needs explanation. 

. Jfrench history, from the Restauration-days on and especially 
during the July-monarchy is the history of the rise of the bourgeoi- 
sie. The sudden economical welfare, combined with the democratic 
conditions that grew out of the Revolution gave almost exclusively 
direction to the history of Prance during those days. The bour- 
geoisie became the leading, prominent class in French society, "la 
bourgeoisie enrichie debordait les autres classes, maintenait et 
comprimait le peuple, absorbait peu a peu I'aristocratie. " It 

I.Zola, le Roman l5;3qperimental,p. 

2 sit is evident that the theory of miliru (^chapter 4) is one of 

t}ie most impottant laws in society Balzac denotes. 
3. Cassagne, La theorie de I'art pour 1 'art, p. 4. 
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became a sooiety with bourgeois-virtues and vices, where bourgeois- 
ideals were prevalent and where common-sense was ruling. It became 
a society in which an easy-going epicurean, materialistic fashion 
of living was the accepted conception of life. In this bourgeois- 
society the "roi bourgeois" was ruling "bourgeois emenf amidst his 
pairs, selected from the representatives of the "grand commerce '*• 
"Dans 1 'ensemble une societe pclitiquement conservatrice, economique- 
ment en progres rapide et continu, moralement depourvu d 'ideal? 

The bourgeois-class and the lourgeois-spirit, though becoming 
for a time the main elements in the life of the French nation, were 
not by any means the only elements. Apart from the bourgeois-faction 
a minority soon arose, which had reasons to be disconted with the 
general course of things. As at all times, in spite of the economi- 
cal welfare of the nation, the mass of the people remained poor. 
They had grown up amidst the revolutionary doctrines of equality 
and fraternity. Consequently, while in previous ages they had ac- 
cepted their social economical condition as their fate, in this bour- 
geois-age the social UBequality became a serious burden and gave 
cause for discontentment. The social problem, the strife between 
capital and labor, the great question of our age made its appearance 
in history. And the best minds in France as well as elsewhere be- 
came soon absorbed in this social problem. "Saint-simoniens, fou- 
rieristes, bucheriens, icariens, socialistes comr.e Louis Blanc, 
positivistes comme Auguste Comte, progressist es independents comme 
Pierre Lerouz, republicains de toute nuance, anarchistes comme 
Proudhon, enhardis par la revolution de Juillet, aspiraient a 

l.Cassagne,l.a.p.7. 
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changer les moeurs, les institutions, les oroyances manes, et pre- 
paraient une nouvelle et plus decisive revolution." E*ery serious 
mind became occupied with the social problems • The foundations for 
a new science: sociology were laid. An intense interest in the 
living conditionsofthe different classes of society soon awoke. 
And this interest taken in the study of society is one of the main 
causes of the downfall of Romanticism. For the man who became inte- 
rested in the social problems necessarily could not see anything 
else in the Romanticists but out of fashion idealists, "hommes du 
passe, amoureux des choses mortes, des apologist es du moyen age 
catholique et mystique, se complaisant dans la description et 
1 'analyse de leurs propres emotions, oublieuz des grands interets 

de I'humanite, des intelligences sterilisees par I'egoisme, des 

2) 
forces hostiles au progres ou du moins perdues pour lui." 

Even the very conservative bourgeoisie-faction, who were 
opposed to all social-reform-tendencies found fault with the 
Romanticists. Their common sense, confronted with every day life 
affairs and realizing more and more the importance of the social 
problems, came in conflict with the Romantic idealism. 

The novels of Balzac seem the direct outcome of the induc-^ 
tive turn of mind of the people on one hand, and of the interest 
taken in social studies on the oother. The "ComedAe humaine" is 
an inductive study of society^ and according to Balzac himself 
a complete study of the entire society of his time, "....les divi- 
sions si naturelles, deja connues, de mon ouvrage en scenes de la 

vie privee ,^^de prov inc e pa ris i enne , jool^itd^quCj^ militaire et de_ £am- 

» 

£agne. Dans ces six livres sent class ees toutes les Etudes de moeurs 

1. Cassagne,l.a.p.fi. 

2. Cassagne,l.a.p.l4. 
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qui forment I'histoire generale de la societe, la collection de 

1) 
tous 868 fait8 at geste8, eussent dit no8 ancetres.*^ All classes 

of society we find represented in his works. "Cesar Birotteaii" is 
a remarkable study of the bourgeoisie, "Les paysans" deals with 
the faniiing-ooimnunities, the cofitisane is represented on various 
occasions (see page 25 )• 

Balzac had an unusual gift for observation, which enabled him 
to reproduce successfully the society of his time. This faculty of 
being able to see things and seize at one glance the main characte- 
ristics of an object has made the successful modern authors. It 
is. of course, fundamentally nothing else but the faculty of 
applying the inductive method successfully. Balzac's faculty of 
obiservation had been trained in extensive travels through Euripe 
as well as through practically every province of Prance. " J 'ai 
ete pourvu d'une grande puissance d 'observation, he says on one 

occasion, parce que J 'ai ete Jete a travers toutes sortes de profes- 

2) 
sions involontairement." The vieissitudes of life brought him 

into contact with a thousand different characters and rendered him 

familiar with almost every profession. These experiences ssiipplied 

t 
him with rich ma*r±41 for hds novels. 

i 
In spte of his aim of representing society as it is, Balzac 

shows some classical influence. Following the classical examples 

ho has in some cases reduced the characterization of his characters 

to one single passion. Grandet stands for avarice, Goriot for 

parental love, Balzac's pictures of Grandet and Goriot are not 

realistic. "Le realisme vrai consifite, au contraire, a ne Jamais 

admettre qu'un homme soit une passion unique incarnee '.dans des 

1. Balzac, Oeuvres completes,vol.l,p.]^. 
2.J.Le Breton, Balzac, L 'homme et I'oeuvre. 
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organes, mais un Jeu et souvent un confllt de passions diversas, 

1) 
qu'il faut prendre ohaoime aveo sa valeur relative*" 

An other author, who about the same time as Balzac, wrote 
novels, that contained studies of society, is G eorge Sand , "Indiana? 
"Valentine" and '•Jacques" deal with social questions* However, 
the novels of George Sand are not based on induction, on observation, 
but on imagination. We find there adventures "qui ne se sont JamAis 
passees et des personnages qu*on n'a Jamais vus" according to Zola. 
Consequently we cannot speak of George Sand as making a study of 
society, at least not in the scientific, realistic sense of the word* 

Hugo ' 8 "les miserables" is another idealistic study of society. 

This Work is more evidence of the fact that social problems began 

to oacupy the minds of the time more and more. In 1864 the "father 

of RoK.anticism" wrote even the following words:"! 'art pour I'art 

3) 
peut etre beau, mais I'art puur le progres est plus beau encore." 

With Dumas ' "Dame aux Camelias" social studies were intro- 
duced on the stage. What Dumas attempted in the "Dame aux Camelias" 
hud never been attempted before. He represented on the stage an 
episode, romantic it is true, of his own youthful life, with all the 
truth amd gloom of reality attached. For the first time real life 
was reproduced on the stage, as it struck freshly the mind of the 
young dramatist. Experiences with a dejected oourtisane, though 
romantic and idealized, i.e. represented as being of a higher grade 
and standard than they were in fact, were enacted and set in a frame 
of Parisian every day life and surroundings. 

l.Faguet, Etudes Itteraires sur le dix-neuvieme siecle, 
2. See Guyau,L8art au point de vue sociologique, p. 135. 
S.Hugo, William Shakespeare, p. 344, quoted by Guyau,l.a. 
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L ^ 

This is ingreat contrast with the dramatists, who immediately 

\^ 
preceded him, in contrast with the romantic leader Victor Hugo whose 

masterpieces dealing with historical subjects show a powerful ima- 
gination aV^ great sentiment and feeling on the part of the author, 
but do not represent life as it is and very frequently are not even 
convincingly probable • It is in contrast also with the dramatist 
of the decadence of Romanticism, with Scribe, whose works have as 
only interest the technical skill with which the author makes 
parade on the stage a certain number of "poupees de theaftre", and 
who succeeded still less in representing actual life. 

The ''Dame aux Camelias", then, is the first attempt at repre- 
senting a study of social life on the stage. It is the first drama 
in which a great portion of realism is met. And if a considerable 
amount of Romanticism is still to be found, this is to be attributed 
to the youth of Dumas, whose ideas had not yet taken a fixed torm. 

As Dumas progresses with his work, his ideas are being formed. 
In his second play ••Diane de Lys" we find less idealization and more 
observation. And from the "Demi-monde" on his attitude is decidedly 
inductive. He studies social life and reproduces it as he sees it, 
while his imagination plays only a very secondary role. The social 
question^ which he presents to us are those that faced him in his youth. 
Fate placed him in that corner of Parisian society , where prostitution, 
adultery and all sorts of dissipation are of every day occurrence. 
He studied that corner of society thoroughly. He copied that life 
as he saw it; but moreover he explains it to us to a certain extent. 
He shows us the relation between sexual passion and a great many 
wrong conditions in life. He gives us some of the general laws of 
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sexusl passion influencing society-life. In his best works as 
the "femme de Claude", "L'ami des femmes", "Fils naturel", "Demi-monde", 
Danie aux Camelias",etc. he shows us the influence of unrestrained 
passion on life: the downfall of the woman, the existence of the demi- 
monde, the existence of the fils-naturel, the ravage of family-life 
by adultery, etc. In this respect Duaas is a scientific realist and 
gave Zola the right to say: "II est un des ouvriers les plus puissants 
du naturalisms. Peu s'en fallut. qu'il ne trouvat la formule com- 
plBxe et qu'il ne la realisat." 

Dximas' characters are real, they are represented as Dumas 
met them in life, (with one or two exceptions such as the idealization 
of L'larguerite Gautier). "II tire ses premiers drames d'aventures 
personnelles, le principal personnage n'est autre que lui-meme, il 
est le fils naturel, le fils du Pere prodigue, Olivier, De Ryons," 
His characters are the result of close observation of life. So 
is Prudence in the Dame aux Camelias, Suzanne d'Ange in the Demi-monde, 
Durieu and Jean Giraud in the "'question d 'Argent". The leading 
characters in Dumas ' plays may be considered as examples of real life 
characters. About the character of Jean Giraud the critic Weiss says: 
"^uel type; Jean Giraud montre lew gens du doigt, il dit: Je m'en 
rappelle; il confond Louis ZIII et Louis XV, il ign'^re qu'on insulte 
une jeune fille a qui l*on envoie des bijoux pour s'etre une ou 
cLeux fois entretenu avec elle dans une maison tierce; il ne se doute 
point qu'on soit ridicule quand on offre de but en blanc un hotel 
a une grande dame trois fois millionnaire; il brule de hanter les 
salons a la mode, "le monde ewt sa tocade"; car Jean Giraud qui n'a 

I.Zola, Le roraan experimental, p. 134. 

rsee also Larroumet, Etudes de critique drajriatique,l,p.330 ff. 

2.H.Parigot, Les drames d'Al> Dumas pere, p. 390. 
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las anoore appris ses verbes, a eu fort bien le temps de s'lnoulquer 
'ar consomme de la trivialite factioe,7 All these details together 
xaggerate somewhat for comedy's sake and for stage effect the parvenu- 
haracter Jean Giraud. Yet our final conclusion must be: Jean Giraud 
8 the product of the closest observation of life* 

Dumas fils is not by any means a consistent realist. First of 
11 nothing is more difficult than to apply realism to the stage. In 
J chapter on the treatment of love in the modern drama and novel 

pointed out the fact that not eveiy phenomenon in society can be 
jpresented on the stage. In my chapter on the theory of milieu 
tried to show how little the stage of Dumas' time was prepared 
)r representing a true physical milieu^ 

We also have to take into consideration the fact that the 
ip between the theatre before Dumas, the theatre of intrigue of 
jribe and the Romantic theatre of Hugo, and the drama of Dumas was 
huge one. It is only natural that the influence of Scribe and Hugo 
\ often plainly visible. Especially the influence of Scribe's 
itrlgue. Soibe had educated the theatre-going public up to the 
icessity of a strong plot. In order to assure the success of his 
ays, Dumas had to reckon with this demand on the part of his 
idiences. He had to arrange the data he took from life in such 
way as to make them form a strong intrigue. And that aim could 
eciuently not be realized without making sacrifices of re41ity. 
s imagination had to come to his rescue. In that way wonder- 
1 stories, products of powerful invention entered his dramas, 
amples are: in the "L'ami des femmes'' the story o-^ journey to 
rassbourg, in the "Fils naturel" the incredible story of Clara 

l.Le theatre et lew moeurs, p. 183-184 , Weiss. 
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Vlgnot, in the *'L 'etrangere"the "histoire etonnante de la Vierge du 
mal", as Zola calls it* In these o£-ses the intrigue has been given 
preference ahove a truthful representation of social life. As 
Zola says: "M. Dumas, qui est avant tout un honime de theatre, n 'he- 
site jamais entre la realite et une exigence scenique; il tord le 
ecu a la realite." 

Dumas' most important departure from realism is doubtless to 
be sought in his these 's. When dealing with this rermrkable 
element in Dumas' works we cannot leave out of consideration the 
time he lived in and the class of society he frequented. Dumas 
was a thoroughly conservative bourgeois. Now the bourgeoisie of 
his time was somewhat alarmed at the tendencies the literature 
was showing. They had found f^ult with romantic is*" on account 

of its revolutionary tendencies. "La bourgeoisie voyait 

dans le romantiame une litterature etrange et violente, evoquant 
a ohaque page le carnage des batailles, le meurtre, le duel, le 
rapt, I'autodafe, celebrant le choc des passions, une dangereufte 
litterature de desordre et de revolution." On the other hand 
the socialistic utterances , which be^an to appear in literature 
(George Sand, Eugene Sue, etc.), worried the conservative bour- 
geoisie not a little. Their desire was to preserve the social 
peace, in order to be able to enjoy quietly their economical pri- 
vileges. In order to reach this end, they wanted to educate the 
public up the conservative standard of morals as their best safe- 
guard. And realizing that literature is one of the most Important 
channels through which education reaches the public, they called 
for a literature, and especially a theatre "utile aux moeurs". 

I.Zola, le roman experimental, p. 135. 
2 • Cassagae , 1 • a • p • 13:« 
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Bvidenee of thr strength of this movement for a literature 
"utile au3c moeurs" is found in a letter, addressed hy nobody else 
than Sainte-Beuve to the Emperor, dated March 31, 1856. In this 
letter the eminent critic suggests, that the government give moral 
direction to literary productions, by indicating the subjects that 
should be treated and by giving financial aid to authors who need 
the same* He Justifies his proposition in the fol"^ owing v/ay: ''La 
litterature Jusqu'ici a toujours ete abandonnee a elle-m«ne et 
elle s'en est mal trouvee. Sous la Restauration qette litterature 
etait encore contenue par des doctrines et des especes de principes; 
sous le regime des dix-htiit ans, elle n'a plus rien eu qui la con- 
tint, et le desir du gain. Joint au besoi^ de faire du bruit, a 
produit baauooup d'oeuvres qui ont contribue a la dissolution des 
pouvoirs publics et des idees,** 

Being a rather conservative bourgeois himself and writing 
f4r bourgeois-audiences, Dumas necessarily underwent the influence 
of this movement for a literature "utile aux moeurs". The these 's 
found in every one of his later works, from the "Flls-Naturel" on, 
are the outcome of this movement. In the preface of the"Flls 
Naturel" he advocates the "pieoe-a-these"* "La reproduction pure 
et simple des faits et des hommes n'est qu'un travail de greffier 
et de photographs. Toute litterature qui n'a pas en sol la perfec- 
tibilite, la moralisatlon, I'ide'al, 1 'utile en un mot, est una 
litterature rachetique et malsalna." Prom now on he does not aim 
anymore at exact reproduction of social life. The data he draws from 
real life, he arranges and mutilates in such a way that they prove 
the special thesis, he proposes. 

l.Papiers et Correspondances de la famille lmperlale,t.II, 

p.2§8; quoted by Cassagne,l.a.p.94. 
2. Preface du Plls Naturel,p.31. 
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Btthing is more unsoientiflo, more contrary to realistic 
principles of art, than the these* It is more or less a return to 
the classical practice of subordinating real life facts to a certain 
fixed idea. From a realistic point of view Dumas shows, as Zola 
says "un h^^j^/ii^i epanouissement deplorable du besoin de legiferer, 
de precher et de convertir* Les plus etranges imaginations sont 
venues gater ses facultes d 'observation, II n'est plus parti 
du document humain que pour arriver a des conclusions extra-humaines, 
a des situations stupefiantes, en plein ciel de la fantaisie«*^ 

One of the strongest and most epoch-making examples of 
Dumas' these 's is contained in his "Pemme de Claude". In this play- 
he shows us a woman by nature irredeemably bad and od^vil influence 

on all. Cesarinie is a creature, governed wholly by animal wants 

2} 
and instincts* She is an irresponsible brute. The conclusion 

Dumas wants to reach in the "Femme de Claude" he formultew in 
his preface as "Tuez-la". He makes the husband exercise the right 
of individual Justice and puts her out of the world. The thesis, 
the preaching of the murder of Cesarine, the pronouncement of 
destruction on all Cesarines, is a mere product of Dumas' mind. 
It is in contradiction with real life. Reality is far from con- 
vincing us of the truth of this thesis. Yet, Independent of wh#t 
reality might be, Dumas wishes to convince us of the truth of the 
these. Consequently he represents to us stupifying situations, 
"en plein ciel de la fantaisie." 

In the "Pils naturel" he preaches chastity. He apparently 
subordinates the entire action of the play to the one these: the 
injustice of depriving a son of his father. 

I.Zola, Le roman experimental, p. 135. 

2. See Brander Matthews, French Dramatists, p. 160-161. 
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In the "la pare prodigue", in spite of the title, the same 
bourgeoisie tendency of upholding the conservative standard of morals 
Is apparent* We find here the preaching of respect for parents* 
In the preface to this play he criticizes the customary representation 
on the stage of husbands* "Le marl intelligent , paternel, lyrique 
rut exalte sur cette scene ou I'on bafouait depuis plus de vingt 
ans le marl toujours ridicule, toujours aveugle, toujours trompe*" 

This is typical bourgeois-morality which Dumas tried to 
preach. 

We now arrive at a consideration of Augier , It Is generally 
admitted by critics that much the same elements that are found in 
the works of Dumas, are encountered in Augier* Consequently Augier 
shows 1* a certain amount of observation, inductive thinking; 

2. a strong intrigue; 

3. a these in efery drama.-- ? 

Augier drew his works from real life. They are the result 
of close observation of life. In this respect he is influenced 
by Dumas and Balzac* Dumtts suggested a good many of his subjects. 
The "Mariage d'Olympe" was written in opposition to the "Dame aux 
Camellas"..* — Marion Delorme Augier opposedtto Diane, The "Les effron- 
tes" to the "Question d 'argent", the "Les Fouchambault" to the ".Pils 
ITaturel"* The same social questions are dealt with in these respec- 
tive plays of Dumas and Augier. The best study of contemporary 
society Augier made is doubtless his "Le gendre de IvT.Poirier'', "une 
de ses rares comedies, -la seule peut-etre — destinee a passer a la 
posterite." 

Augier 's characters are drawn from life. They are of the 
Balzac-type. As a modern critic expresses it: "11 reve de doter 
notre scene d'etres aussl vivants. II pressent que la verlte est 

la. II tallle alors en plelne chair, dans la vie, et campe leSjOOQlC 
l.A.Thalasso,Le theatre llbre,p.l9. ^ 
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adiairables types du louche Vernouillet, du oynique Marquis d'AulDerive, 
du "boheme Giboyer, du banquler Charrier, de Pommeau, le mari de la 
lionne pauvre, de la maxc'rande de toilettes Irma et surtout de ce 
prodigieux MaJtre Guerin, inspire de Meroadet, plus fouille que 

Turoaret, et le personnage assurement le plus original que le theatre 

1) 

ait produit depuis Moliere." 

The presence of the these 's in Augier's works can be explained 
the same way as has been done for Duioas. Augier was a typical 
bourgeois, like Dumas, and his drama was subject to the same in- 
fluences* Some of his these *s are the following. 

In "Gabrielle" he tries to demonstrate the thesis that a 
woman is always loved more by her husband than by her lover* It 
is apparent that a drama with a thesis like this cannot possibly 
give an exact reproduction of real life. This "poosie pot au feu 
du mari de Gabrielle" shows the bourgeois-attitude toward life* 

In "L.'Aventuriere" and in "Le mariage d'OlyiJipe" we are shown 
the pernicious influence a court isane exerts over her surroundings, 
especially when she enterak perfectly decent bourgeois- family. The 
romantic "Dame aux Camelias" was partly responsible for the these 
in the above plays. With these 's like the above Augier tried to 
rAise the moral standard of his time. At the same time however his 
dramas lost the essential merit of being scientific realistic studies 
of society. 

In direct opposition to the "theatre utile aux moeurs" is the 
"I'art pour I'art" school. Theory was: representation of social life 
for art's sake. They did not believe in the moral function of 
literature €uid other art. Art should be amoral, i.o* iiot take any 
l.A.Thalasso,Le theatre libre,p.l9. 
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stand with regard to morality except a neutral one. Cassagne in his 
splendid work on the L 'art pour I'art school summarizes th attitude 
of this school toward morality in the following two theses: "l.Ie 
veritable artiste n'a pas a se preoccuper de la morale; Z. Au sur- 
plus I'art vrai n'est jamais immoral; -il est meme naturellement 
moral, et d'une moralite superieure." 

The I'art pour I'art groupe of authors maintained a sort of 
aristocratic attitude toward the bourgeoisie, which they considered 
unable to appreciate the higher foijus of art* They despise the 
bourgeoisie-taste and the bourgeoisie-morality. The picture they 
draw of the bourgeois is taken from life , but far from flattering* 
The characterization of Bovary is a typical example of the grotesque, 
comically crude and stupid bourgeois. This ilnability to appreciate 
the bourgeoisie-class has doubtless a good geal to do with the lack 

of success the masterpieces of Flaubert and de Goncourt had in their 
2) 

lifetime. 

The 1 'art pour 1 'art groupe considered themselves a con- 
tinuation of the Romanticists. The most important element they in- 
herited from the Romanticists was the cultivating of a beautiful 
style, the working over and over of their sentences. V/hat nowadays 
we most admire in the I'art pour I'art groupe is the magnificent 
style of authors like Flaubert and the brothers de Goncourt. On 
account of this quality Zola designates the I'art pour I'art school 
as "le trlomphe absolu de la rhetorique". 

Realistic they were however, in the fullest sense of the 

v;ord. They sSdied and analyzed society from a strictly scientific 

inductive point of view. In my chapters on the treatment of love 

and on the theory of milieu I attempted to point out the scientific 

attitude of Flaubert and of the brothers de Goncourt with regard 

to those problems. Their Bi<.ture of society is scientific and objec-j 
1. Cassagne, L'art pour I'art, p. 238. Digitized by V^C30gle 
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tivistic* "Madame Bovary" is one of the greatest monuments of modern 
realism* "Pendant bien des annees encore, lorsqu'on voudra savoir 
oe qu*etaient dans la Pranoe de 1850 les moeurs de province, on 
relira"Madame Bovary", •••" says Brunetiere. 

The development from the I'art pour l*art theory to Zola 
is almost natural* Scientific inductive thinking, observation, 
the "document humain" is Zola's starting-point. Just as it was 
the starting-point of Balzac and Flaubert. He ados to this the 
latest scientific notion^ expounded by the scientist Claude Bernard, 
that of the methode experiment ale* Observation, inductive thinking 
furnish us with certain data and denote certain laws that are acting 
in society. Now the novelist, who apj)lies the "methode experimentale* 
takes the data of experience and experiments with them; he arranges 
those data in a different way than found in life, he creates new 
situations and shows how the established laws will apply for those 
situations. "I'observateur donne les faits tels qu^il les a vus, 
pose le point de depart, etablit le terrain solide sur lequel vont 
marcher les personnages, se developper les phenomenes avec leurs loiSi 
Puis,l*experimenteur parait et "institue Inexperience", c*est-a- 
dire fait mouvoir les personnages dans une histoire particuliere, 
pour y montrer que la succession des faits y sera telle que I'exige 
le determinisme des phenomenes mis a 1 'etude." It is in this way 
that Zola experiments with his theory of heredity throughout the 
Kougon-Macquart-series. 

The scientific study and representation of society is 
Zola's sole aim. with this scientific aim of zoli I have dealt 

1. i5runetipre,Le roman naturaliste,p.l76,177. 

2. Guyau,I^art au point de vue sociologique,p.l44; also 
?iOla,Le roman experimental, pp. 18-22. 
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at length in my chapter on the scientific pretention of the modem 
realists*. Zola sacrifices even the "beauty of style, the "rhetorique" 

to the realization of his scientific aims, i'he beautiful style 

1; 
of the 1 'art pour 1 'art groupe had little attraction for, him, 

Zola*s novels are studies of sociology made along the inductiye 

experimental method of thinking, 

novelists that deserve mentioning and that i omitted in the 
i 
above expostion of the development of the inductive method of thin- 
king in modern jrrench literature are i^audet and de Maupassant* 

I'hat j^audet observed social life and tried to reproduce it 
with a certain amount of accuracy in his novels, is generally knovme 
His practice of gathering notes one^ery subject he saw and was 
interested in, has cmost become proverbial • in his correspondance 
as well as in the prefaces to his works he gives us frequently an 
insight in the elaborate preparatory investigations he made, before 
beginning to write his novels. 

As to de Maupassant , his method of observation is generally 
considered to be objectivistic throughout, while critics accuse 
i;audet of bei^g impressionistic in his observation of society, 
they admit that de Maupassant is naturally *'impersonnel"e reeling, 
sentiment or imagination is entirely absent in his studies of 
society* Pellissier says on this point: "Maupassant est encore le 
plus naturaliste de nos ecrivains en ce sens que, ne mettant rien 
de lui-meme dans ses peintures, il ne peint cependant que des choses 
vues." The ret;.ding of novels like "Bel-Ami", ^*Mont-Oriol" or 



'Une Vie" seems to justify such an^ opinion* /? 



I. Petit de Julleville,iiist.de la Let .l.fre ,vole8,p.216-7e 
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Henry Beogue and the Theatre Libre attempted to apply realism 
consist ently to the stage* The formula for a consistent realistic 
drama is contained in Zola's famous expression "une tranche de la vie*" 

In my preceding chapter I pointed out that the intrigue and 
the these are the impottant non-realls tic elements in Lumas and 
^ugier* To do away with the these and the intrigue has been the aim 
Df Henry uecque and the Theatre Libre. 

That a frama can be successful without a these is apparent* 
Vhe most popular dramatists of the century like scribe and Rostand 
lever made use of a these. The these is merely a result of bour- 
geois-interference with the development of the dramatic art. 

The suppression of the intrigue however, carried great diffi- 
culties with itself. The classical precept of unity nf action 
jailed ftfr a strong logical plot, with ocribe the intrigue became 
;he essential requisite for the success of a drama, scribe educa- 
ted the public up to it. j?rom his time on the public demanded it. 
rrom an higher artistic point of view nothing seems more childish 
Llmost, than an intrigue, a "detective story", that keeps the audience 
spellbound during the antire performance. Jhrom the realistic point 
)f view the intrigue is doomed as being a direct interference on the 
)art of the author with the natural course of things in life. Actual 
.ife offers us very little intrigue of the kind represented on the 
itage. 

The "theatre aux moeurs" of iruinas and Augier gave a picture 
)f life, it is true, but a picture of life that was mostly created 
md shaped by the hand of the author; it was "vie par le mouvement", 
is the Theatre Libre liked to express it. what the thettre libre 
was striving for was,: "mouvement", i.e. action on the stage, "par 
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1) 
la vie". If there was to be any intrigue it had to be one that was 

natural, one that was found in every day life* The "tranche de la 

vie" should furnish all the action, 

Henry Becque was the first dramatist who success'fully pre^len- 
ted plays of the "tranche de la vie" type* His "La Parisienne" and 
"Les Corbeaux" are good examples* 

"La Parisienne" is the representation on the stage of a 
B7oman: Clotilde with a husband and a lover. The three are represen- 
ted as living in peace together. "C'est I'adultere rassis, confor- 
table, consolide, qui se croit respectable parce qu'il a dure, 
I'adultere qui calcule, raisonne, moralise et va a la messe." 
Ho action, no intrigue, no plot. It is as closely as possible a 
"tranche de la vie". Hcribe might have chadnged this play in 
five minui es into a serious drama with a reasonably strong intrigue ^ 
k "billet oublie sur la table" or "une porte brusquement ouverte" 
would have sufficed. 

The Theatre Libre drove this theory of the "tranche de la vie" 
to the extreme. Antoine tried to represent actual parlor- or kitchen- 
scenes by merely leaving one of the four walls out. xhe famous »^dos" 
of Antoine became for a considerable time the object of ridicule 
of the Parisian theatre going public; though it has had its influence 
on modem staging. 

The significant fact that stands out is that the Theatre libre 

^as an absolute failure. The failure of the Theatre Libre proved 

beyond any doubt what many a critic had foreseen, viz. that the 

successful representation of an every d^y "tranche de la vie" is an 

impossibility. The insignificant details of eveiy day life, given 

l.Thalasso,Le theatre libre, p. 9. 
2.jrilon, jue Dumas a Rostand, pp. 65-66. 
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without any intrigue or plot, fail to interest the general public* 

After the failure of the Theatre Libre a reaction against 
realism has set in* The public had shown an unfavorable attitude 
toward consistent realism on the stage* The managers of the Pari- 
sian theatres took a^tvantage of this experience* They saw that 
dramas with a strong intrigue and with a these occasionally- were 
invariably successful. A true realistic picture of society interes- 
ted the general public little. Consequently they encouraged the 
young authors to write plays of the Scribe, Dumas pere and vvm&a fils 
order, "dems tous les bureaux des petites Kevues iliisibles, dans 
les brasseries artist iques de Montmartre et du boulevard baint-Michel, 
les directeurs murmurent tout bas a I'oreille des auteurs: "j*'aites- 
nous du iiumas fils, et si vous pouvez, du inimas pere; oela vaudrait 

encore mieux pour la caisse.** Traimont^ la position des auteurs 

" 1) 

dramatiques n'est pas commode." 

"Auri sacra fames" and love of fame have been vey influential 
in deciding jwr'the course ther history of the contemporary French dsama 
is pursuing. The fact that the realistic stage-setting and the realis- 
tic treatment of love have survived, is due not to a desire j&dT 
applying" realistic art-principles, but to the commercial success of 
the plays that contain these elements. v.. 

The "drame-a-these" of Dumas has revived in plays like 
"La loi de I'homme" or "Les tenailles", both by Hervieu. The 
strong intrigue in these plays is apparent. The these of the first 
play is the injustice of the laws maae by men with regard to women. 
The second plays preaches against divorce on account of incompati- 
bility of temper. 

l.JPilon,i)e Dumas a Rostand, p. 150. 
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Donnay 's "ParaJtre has equally the distinction of being 
a pieoe-a-these(as the title suggests) as well as of having a strong 
intrigue • 

De Porto-Kiohe , is the chief representative of the "theatre 
d 'amour"; a somewhat idealized love furnishes chiefly the intrigue 
for his plays. 

Traces of the realistic ideal of observation lif such a 
contradict io in terminis is allowed) are rare* Lavedan 's "YivBurs" 
is one of the few exceptions where an attempt is made to represent 
a side of Parisian life* The reader of the modern French drama 
is struck with the fact that an artificial salon-atmosphere prevails, 
a salon-atmosphere where social problems are at times the subject 
of an artificial conversation and where nearly always an artificial 
intrigue is introduced* A picture of society is practically absent* 

Resume • 



scientific inductive thinking combined with the rise of the 
social problems is reponsible for the modern sociological drama 
and for the "comedie de moeurs". 

Balzac's "Comedie humaine" marks the beginning of the socio- 
logical novel. Balzac makes a careful inductive study of society; 
though some of his characters are built on the classical mould* 

Dumas and Augier are the initiators of social studies in the 
drama* They reproduce the society of their time rather faithfully* 
Intrigue and these are the main obstacles to their realistic 
reproauction of soical life on the stage. The intrigue is the 
result of Scribe's influence, the these that of bourgeois-interference* 

The "ij'art pour I'art" school continues Balzac's Comedie 
humaine and places the inductive method of thinking in literature 
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on a firm basis. Zola elaborates on the inductive method of thinking 
and extends it to experimental inductive thinking » emphasizing the 
scientific function of the novelist* 

The Theatre Libre tries to apply this consistent scien- 
tific realism to the stage* Its absolute failure causes a reaction* 
The intrigue and the these regain their important position in the 
modern drama* Bven observation is being neglected* A commercial 
attitude and a desire for success prevails* 
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CONCLUSIOir. 

The history of the civilization of Western Europe in gene- 
ral and of Prance in particular divides itself during the last four 
centuries into three great epochs: the epoch of the Renaissance > 
the epoch of the Kevolution and the epoch of the Evolution ^ 

The predomiSnt characteristic of the Renaissance era is 
the revival of classical thought and learning. The essential ele- 
ment of the Revolution period is its devise of "ni Lieu, ni maitre", 
its ideal of individual liberty. The key-note of our Evolution age 
is its scientific attitude toward society, finding its highest 
expression in the evolution theory. 

In political history each of these epochs is marked by 
serious disturbances. The classical free-thinking of the Renaissance 
came in conflict with the mediaeval orthodoaiy and caused the reli- 
gious wars of the time. The Revoition ideal of individual liberty 
clashed with the mediaeval feudalism and resulted in the political 
revolution. Our age is the age of the social war, of the war be- 
tween capital and labor, of the strife for social equality. 

The history of French literature reflects these main 
epochs of modern history. Classicism is a reflection of the revi- 
val of the classical learning and thought during the Renaissance. 
Romanticism is a reflection of the Revolution ideal of individual 

li^berty. Realism is a reflection of the scientific attitude toward 

1) 
society, of the scientific study of social problems. 

In the alPore-gblflg study I have been trying to draw 

a comparison between the realism in the modern French drama and novel. 

l.This is substantially the definition given in chapter 
one, pp • 1-12 • 
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I^ starting-point being the definition of realism as the 
influences of the natural sciences on modem literature, I went on 
by bringing these scientific influences under three main headings: 
1. inductive thinking in literature; 2. the scientific thwories of 
milieu and heredity; 3. the scientific realiatic treatment of love. 
In the chapter on inductive thinking in literature I tried 
to show that as far as the novel is concerned, the inductive study 
of society begins with Balzac, that it is placed on a firmer 
scientific basis by the I'art pour I'art school and that it fi- 
nally culminates in the extremely scientific inductive "roraan ex- 
perimental" of Zola. Conseiiuently a gradual gaining of inductive 
thinkinge Inductive study of society in the drama begins with 
Dumas and Augier, counter-acted however by the conventional intrigue 
and by the these • Henry Beoqije and the Theatre Libre try to do away 
with convention and with the these , but fail* The contemporary 
French drama is governed mainly by principles founded on commercial <. 

success; the conventional intrigue and the these regain their impor- 

1) 
tance, observation of life is reduced to the minimum. Comparing the 

modern French drama and novel on this point, we find that inductive 

thinking has had an overwhelming influence on the successful French 

novel and is indeed partly responsible for its existence, while it 

failed to influence the successful drama greatly. The essential 

realistic element met failure on the French stage. 

In the chapter on the theory of milieu l tried to show 

that this scientific theory is mainly responsible for the vast 

amount of description in the modern novel and that, as the novel 

is progressing the application of this theory becomes more and more 

scientific. In the drama this same theory is primarily >>< the 

l.See pages 88-89. 
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oausa of the gradual development of the elaborate stage-setting* 
The Theatre lihre had a tru€Q.y scientific aim while staging its 
plays as elahoratily as it did* The fact that the modern stage-set- 
tings continue to be elaborate is not due to the realism of the 

authors but mainly to the success ftuch stage-settings have with 

1) 
the public* Comparing the irama and novel on this point we find, 

that the ihientific realistic theory of milieu has had a tremen- 
dous influence on both the drama and the novel, being the cause 
of description and elaborate stage-setting. 

In the chapter on the treatment of love I arrived at 
the following comparison: "Comparing the treatment of love in the 
modern realistic novel and drama, we find the same development in 
those two genre's of literature. Beginning about the middle of 
the century with a somewhat timid representation of physical love, 

the drama and the novel arrive at the end of the century at 

2) 
laying a most audacious emphasis on the physiological phenomena.'* 

The representation of physical love on the stage, however, is open 

fer suspicions of being merely a means of attracting the multitude. 

As far as that happens to be the case, the modern French drama is / -' 

immoral and not realistic. 

Summarizing the above data, we might say that the realism 

in the modern French drama is limited to the realistic treatment of 

love, the realistic elaborate stage-setting and a slight amount 

of observation of life. Convention, intrigue, these, comiiiercialism, 

and the nature of the modern drama itself as a means of amusement, 

have killed the realism in the modem drama, with the exceptions 

above noted. Jih#- i^eveJL— o n the e the r ^ land has be coK i#-tfe# -4fflr oct ant 

1. Pages 64-65. 
2. Page 39. 
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This dempnstrates most clearly that It is the inherent characteristics 

of a theatrical production, inherent 'differences "between the drama 

and the novel, which have prevented the full development of realism 

on the stage • It is clear that the dramatic writers were moved by 

the same tendencies, scientific and sociological of their age 

toward extreme realism, (see Theatre Libre), and that, if it had 

been possible for realism of the Zola sort to succeed on the stbge, 

it wouldt have succeeded. The drama after all is perhaps just as 

realistic as it possibly can be, and live* 

The novel on the other hand has become the important genre 

of literature that it is nowadays through the scientific realistic 

current. i?*rom the very beginning the realistic novelists take the 

1) 
fundamentally realistic standpoint: they pretend to be scientists. 

They study society scientifically, i.e. along the inductive method 

of th inking. They try to trace the laws of cause and effect in 

that society. They attempt to apply the theories of milieu and 

heredity scientifically, xhe realistic elements found in the drama: 

realistic treatment of love and the milieu, are placed on a firm 

scientific, i.e. realistic basis in the novel. 



l.See chapter II,pp.13-19t 
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